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Council  of  tije  g>octetpt  19 1 1 

*. 

^resilient 
Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  S.T.D. 

Ftcc^resttients 

Roland  GK  Curtin,  M.D. 
Thomas  E.  Cornish 

treasurer 
George  Irving  Merrill 

Secretary 
Joseph  P.  Mumford 

Ctiaplatn 
Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 

^Ijgstdan 

Marcus  13.  Dwight,  M.D. 
directors 

ONE  YEAR 

Herbert  M.  Howe,  M.D. 
Parker  S.  Williams 
George  Woodward,  M.D. 
Edward  P.  Borden 

TWO    YEARS 

N.  Parker  Shortridge 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
Theodore  Frothingham 
Alba  B.  Johnson 

THREE  YEARS 

Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Edgar  C.  Felton 
Charles  A.  Brinley 
Theodore  N.  Ely 
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g>tant>tttg  Committees  of  ti)e  Counetl 


©n  ^omission  of  fflemherg 

The  First  Vice-President 
The  Secretary 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
George  Woodward,  M.D. 
Parker  S.  Williams 
Alba  B.  Johnson 


jFtnance 

All  the  Officers  except  the 
Chaplain  and  Physician 

(£harttu 

The  President 
The  Chaplain 
The  Physician 
Charles  A.  Brinley 
Edgar  C.  Felton 
Herbert  M.  Howe 


dHntertatnment 

The  Second  ViceJ^resident 
N.  Parker  Shortridge 
Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Theodore  Froth  ingham 
Theodore  N.  Ely 
Edward  P.  Borden 
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$ residents 

1881-84  .  .  .  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins 
1885-88  .  .  .  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 
1889-90  .  .  .  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 
1891-94  .  .  .  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 
1895-96  .  .  .  John  H.  Converse 
1897-1900.  .  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 
1901-03  .  .  .  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
1904-00  .  .  .  Theodore  Frothingham 
1907-08  .  .  .  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

1909 Theodore  N.  Ely 

1910-11  .  .  .  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  S.T.D. 

JFtrst  Ftce^rcstlifTits 
1881-84  .  .  .  Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt 
1885-88  .  .  .  B.  H.  Bartol 
1889-90  .  .  .  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 
1891-94  .  .  .  John  H.  Converse 
1895-96  .  .  .  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D: 

1897 Richard  A.  Lewis 

1898-99  .  .  .  Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 

1900 E.  Burgess  Warren 

1901-03  .  .  .  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.D. 
1904-06  .  .  .  Joseph  G.  Darlington 
1907-08  .  .  .  Theodore  N.  Ely 
1909-11  .  .  .  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 

■Seconfc  Ftce=^resibcnts 

1881-83  .  .  .  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
1884-88  .  .  .  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 
1889-90  .  .  .  John  H.  Converse 
1891-94  .  .  .  N.  Parker  Shortridge 
1895-96  .  .  .  Richard  A.  Lewis 
1897-99  .  .  .  E.  Burgess  Warren 

1900 Hon.  James  M.  Beck 

1901-03  .  .  .  Theodore  Frothingham 
1904-11  .  .  .  Thomas  E.  Cornish 
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$aj3t  anD  ^regent  Sternberg  of  t^e  Council 


Secretaries 

1881-82  . 

.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  D.D. 

1883-90  .  . 

.  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

1891-1911 

.  Joseph  P.  Mumford 

treasurers 

1881-1902 

.  Clarence  H.  Clark 

1903-10  . 

.  Edward  P.  Borden 

1911 

George  I.  Merrill 

Chaplains 

1881-84  . 

.  Rev.  Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D. 

1885-89  . 

.  Rev.  Win.  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

1890-94  . 

.  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

1895-1900 

.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.D. 

1901-03  . 

.  Rev.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  D.D. 

1904-11  . 

.  Rev.  Mervin  J.  Eckles,  D.D. 

^htJSicians 

1881-84  . 

.  E.  B.  Shapleigh,  M.D. 

1885-1910 

.  Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 

1910 

DeForest  Willard,  M.D. 

1910-11  . 

.  Marcus  B.  Dwight,  M.D. 

directors 

1881-90  . 

.  J.  E.  Kingsley 

1881-89  . 

.  Henry  Winsor 

1881-89  . 

.  Daniel  Haddock,  Jr. 

1881-84  . 

.  Stephen  A.  Caldwell 

1881-83  . 

.  G.  A.  Wood 

1881-91  . 

.  Amos  R.  Little 

1881-94  . 

.  Lemuel  Coffin 

1881-84  . 

.  Samuel  M.  Felton 
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©(rectors 

1881-84 George  F.  Tyler 

1881-82 Prank  S.  Bond 

1881-1911 .  .  .  .  N.  Parker  Shortridge 

1881-82 Prof.  George  F.  Barker 

1883-94 Richard  A.  Lewis 

1883-84 Charles  D.  Reed 

1883-87 George  W.  Smith 

1884-86 Henry  Lewis 

1884-92 Lucius  H.  Warren 

1885 Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins 

1885-1910.  .  .  .  John  H.  Converse 

1885-90 Joseph  P.  Mumford 

1885-1900-02  .  .  Harold  Goodwin 

1885-88 Joseph  W.  Lewis 

1887-88 H.  W.  Pitkin 

1889-93 H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D. 

1889-1903.  .  .  .  Thomas  E.  Cornish 

1889-91 At  wood  Smith 

1890-91 William  B.  Bement 

1891-95 Eugene  Delano 

1891-1902-11  .  .  Edward  P.  Borden 
1891-1900.  .  .  .  W.  D.  Winsor 

1892 Edward  L.  Perkins 

1892-93 P.  P.  Bowles 

1892 J.  R.  Claghorn 

1893 Luther  S.  Bent 

1893-1902.  .  .  .  John  Sparhawk,  Jr. 

1893-96 E.  Burgess  Warren 

1894-1911.  .  .  .  Herbert  M.  Howe,  M.D. 
1894-1900-11  .  .  Theodore  Frothingham 
1895-1901-08  .  .  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith 

1895-98 Lincoln  Godfrey 

1896-1901-11  .  .  Charles  A.  Brinley 
1899-1911.  .  .  .  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
1900-01 Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds 
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©(rectors 

1901-10  .  . 

.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

1901-05  . 

.  George  Mather  Handle 

1901-03  . 

.  Joseph  G.  Darlington 

1902-08  . 

.  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 

1902-06-11 

.  .Theodore  N.  Ely 

1902-11  . 

.  Justus  C.  Strawbridge 

1903-06  . 

.  Clarence  H.  Clark 

1904-06  . 

.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith,  S.T.D. 

1906-11  . 

.  .  George  Woodward,  M.D. 

1907-11  . 

.  .  Parker  S.  Williams 

1909-11  . 

.  .  Edgar  C.  Felton           ' 

1911 

Alba  B.  Johnson 
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Creasurp 


E.  P.  Borden,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr. 

1909.  Nov.  1.     To  balance  cash $2,405.51 

1910.  Nov.   1.     Amount  received  from  members : 

Initiation  fees 40.00 

Annual  dues 1,032.00 

Interest    at    Philadelphia    Trust, 

etc 36.52 

Interest  at  Real  Estate  Trust  Co. .  21.20 


$3,535.23 
Ck. 
1910.     Nov.  1.— By  paid: 

Dinner  Fund $162.46 

Sundry  Bills 644.90 

Balance  in  Philadelphia  Trust,  etc.  1,652.79 

Balance  in  Real  Estate  Trust  Co.  1,075.08 


$3,535.23 

E.  E.,  Philadelphia,  Nor.  1,  1910. 

E.  P.  BORDEN, 

Treamrer, 
Examined  and  found  correct, 

Thomas  E.  Cornish,    1  Auditing 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,     J    Committee. 
Nov.  29th,  1910. 
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* 


The  New  England  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  organized  in  1881,  for  charity,  good 
fellowship  and  the  honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


€ermg  of  jttembetgtyp 

Initiation  Fee /....$  5.00 

Annual  Dues,  after  the  first  year 3.00 

Life  Membership  50.00 

Payable  after  election. 


Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  native, 
or  a  descendant  of  a  native  of  any  New  England  State, 
of  good  moral  character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is 
entitled  to  five  times  as  much  as  he  may  have  paid  in  the 
Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give 
the  Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of 
his  birth  and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his  life,  for  pub- 
lication in  our  Annual  Report. 
Address, 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  Secretary, 

328  Chestnut  Street. 
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THE  WEST  GATE  LEADING  TO  THE  QUAY 
from  near  which  the  ' '  Mayflower ' '  sailed. 
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Cfnrtteth  Annual  Meeting 


The  Thirtieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  was  held  on  December  13th,  1910,  at 
the  Bellevue-Stratford. 

President  Rev.  Dr.  Tomkins  presided. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  approved 
without  reading,  having  been  published  in  the  Year  Book 
for  1909,  and  distributed  therein  to  all  the  members. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  referred  to  the 
Council  for  publication.     (See  page  13  of  this  book.) 

The  Council  reported  the  holding  of  three  meetings.  At 
the  May  meeting,  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  was  asked  to  prepare 
memorial  on  death  of  Mr.  John  II.  Converse,  recently  de- 
ceased, and  Rev.  Dr.  Eckels  was  asked  to  prepare  memorial  > 
upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Chas.  P.  Turner,  physician  of  the  So- 
ciety, recently  deceased.  At  this  same  meeting  Mr.  Theo- 
dore N.  Ely  was  elected  Director  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  death  of  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  in  previous  year. 
Mr.  Alba  Johnson  was  also  elected  a  Director  to  fill 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Converse's  death.  Dr.  De  Forest 
Willard  was  elected  Physician  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
Turner. 

In  June  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  passed  away,  followed  later  in 
the  year  by  Dr.  Willard. 

At  the  November  meeting,  Dr.  Marcus  B.  Dwight  was 
chosen  Physician  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Willard. 

During  the  year  the  following  named  members  were 
elected : 

Henry  P.  Busch  John  S.  Pettingill 

Miers  Busch  Henry  Tatnall 

Philip  E.  Chapin  Joseph  B.  Weaver 

[17]  V 
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The  Society  has  lost  by  death  : 

George  A.  Bigelow 

Theodore  Bliss 

John  H.  Converse 

Rev.   Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D. 

Henry  Throop  Hall 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt 

Rev.  Way  land  Hoyt,  D.D. 

Ernest  A.  Thompson 

Charles  P.  Turner,  M.D. 

DeForest  Willard,  M.D. 

The  memorials  on  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Converse,  Dr.  Dana 
and  Dr.  Turner  were  read  by  the  Secretary.  ( These  appear 
in  later  pages  of  this  book. ) 

Present  membership,  307. 

On  motion  the  chair  appointed  George  I.  Merrill,  J. 
Allen  Boone,  John  S.  Wurts,  Dr.  W.  J.  Dugan  and  Edward 
W.  Mumford  as  committee  to  nominate  officers  and  direc- 
tors for  the  ensuing  year. 

Before  the  Nominating  Committee  retired  for  consulta- 
tion, Mr.  Edward  P.  Borden,  who  has  been  Treasurer  fo^ 
seven  years,  stated  he  would  decline  a  re-election  as  Treas- 
urer. 

Pending  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Entertainment  Committee  reported  arrangements  for  the 
festival  on  December  22nd. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the  following 
names  for  officers  and  directors : 

President.— Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  S.T.D. 

T7.      „      . ,     .  f  Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D. 

Vice-Presidents. —   <  rn]  _,    ~       . ' 

|  Thomas  E.  Cornish 

Secretary. — Joseph  P.  Mumford 

Chaplain. — Rev.  Mervin  J.  Eckels,  D.D. 

Physician. — Marcus  B.  Dwight,  M.D. 

[18] 
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Directors  to  serve  three  years  : 

Justus  C.  Strawbridge 
Edgar  C,  Feltou 
Charles  A.  Brinley 
Theodore  N.  Ely 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  felt  it  wiser  to 
make  no  nomination  for  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  recom- 
mended the  tilling  of  this  office  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  on 
motion,  Mr.  Merrill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
requested  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  ticket  named — and  on 
his  report  the  president  declared  the  gentlemen  nominated 
duly  elected. 

The  usual  resolution  regarding  the  price  of  boxes  and 
dinner  seats  was  passed,  viz  : 

Resolved,  That  the  prk-e  of  boxes  for  ladies  be  fixed  at  ten  dollars  each, 
and  that  the  price  of  dinner  seats  be  seven  dollars  each,  the  allotment  of 
more  than  one  seat  to  each  member  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

Also  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Bellevue-Stratford  for 
the  use  of  the  room  this  evening. 

Mr.  Harold  Goodwin  then  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  George  A.  Biglow,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Society,  who  died  August  26,  1910. 

Mr.  Kent  Packard  was  on  motion  elected  to-membership. 

Adjourned. 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD,  Secretary. 


Note. — On  January  4,  191 1,  the  Council  elected  George  Irving  Merrill 
Treasurer,  to  succeed  Mr.  Borden.  Mr.  Borden  was  elected  Director,  to 
succeed  the  late  Dr.  Dana. 
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3n  jHemortam 


CHARLES  P.   TURNER,  M.D. 


Charles  ^easlee  Curner 

DIED  APRIL  12,  1910. 

Dr.  Turner  became  a  member  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  in  1881.  Elected  physician  of  the 
Society  in  1885.    He  retained  this  office  while  he  lived. 

Born  in  Hartford  Conn.,  in  1826,  of  Pilgrim  ancestry,  he 
was  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  all  their  contri- 
butions to  the  making  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Prominent  in  his  profession,  devoted  and  consistent  in 
his  religious  life,  of  rare  personal  charm — in  all  things  a 
gentleman,  his  departure  has  left  us  the  fragrance  of  the 
kindliest  memories. 

In  placing  this  minute  on  our  records,  the  Council  of  the 
New  England  Society  deplores  the  loss  of  a  valued  friend 
and  associate. 
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3Mm  %  Converse 

DIED  MAY  4,  1910. 

The  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  has  met  with 
a  great  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Converse, 
one  of  our  much  loved  and  most  highly  distinguished  mem- 
bers. The  son  of  a  New  England  clergyman,  a  graduate  of 
a  New  England  college,  he  came  to  Philadelphia  forty  years 
ago.  Connecting  himself  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  and  without  special  influence,  save  his  own  ster- 
ling qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he  rose  to  be  the  head  of 
that  vast  industrial  enterprise. 

With  it  all  he  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  city,  always  standing  for  the  highest,  and  doing 
his  best  to  promote  civic  righteousness. 

The  dominant  note  of  bis  life  was  the  religious  one.  His 
sympathies  were  as  wide  as  the  race.  His  gifts  of  money 
and  of  time  for  all  kinds  of  philanthropic  and  Christian 
objects  were  beyond  compute.  "  Not  slothful  in  business; 
fervent  in  spirit;  serving  the  Lord  "  were  the  marked  char- 
acteristics of  the  man.  : 

He  united  with  our  New  England  Society  early  in  its 
history,  for  two  years  was  its  President,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  retained  an  active  and  an  enthusiastic  inter- 
est in  the  Society  to  the  end. 

All  honor  to  our  beloved  brother  who  enriched  us  with 
his  presence  for  so  many  years,  and  whose  genial  smile  and 
warm  hand  grasp  we  shall  greatly  miss. 
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DIED  JUNE  7,  1910. 

Dr.  Dana  was  born  November  7,  1840.  He  became  the 
pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, in  1808,  continuing  his  labors  with  this  church 
until  the  end. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  formed  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  in  1881.  Chosen  Chaplain  in  1890, 
Vice-President  in  1895,  becoming  President  in  1897,  retir- 
ing in  1900.  He  remained  a  member  of  the  Council  while  he 
lived,  serving  in  all  these  offices  with  devoted  ability  and 
acceptance. 

In  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men,  Dr.  Dana  was 
pre-eminently  the  preacher  of  righteousness;  abundantly 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  gracious  influences 
of  his  useful  life  have  been  far-reaching  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  community. 

While  we  rejoice  that  he  has  entered  into  the  fulness  of 
his  reward,  we  join  all  who  knew  and  loved  him  in  this  ex- 
pression of  our  esteem  and  high  regard. 
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1881 

Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins,  President  of  the  Society, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Frye,  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
(No  toast  assigned). 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
"  Pennsylvania." 

Rear  Admiral  George  Henry  Preble,  U.  S.  N., 
"  The  Navy." 

Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pt,  Williams  College, 
"  New  England  and  Education." 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D., 
"  The  Mission  of  New  England." 

Charles  Emory  Smith, 
"  The  Press  of  New  England." 

Mark  Twain, 
(No  toast  assigned.) 

t882 

Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins, 
President's  Address. 

Rev.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  who  introduced  Attorney- 
General  Palmer, 
"  The  Commonwealth,  of  Pennsylvania." 
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General  W.  Tecumseh  Sherman,  U.  S.  A., 
"  The  Army  and  Navy." 

Prof.  Cyrus  Northrop,  Yale, 
"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

Hon.  M.  Russell  Thayer, 
"  The  Judiciary." 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 
"  Neio  England  and  Her  Cities." 


1883 

Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Chester  Arthur, 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States." 

Hon.  W.  R.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  Navy, 
«  Army  and  Navy." 

Hon.   Thomas   B.   Reed, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
"  The  Land  of  Steady  Habits." 

Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon,  D.D., 

"  The  Forefathers  of  New  England,  the  Grandfathers  of 

American  Independence." 

Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  D.D., 
"  Massachusetts." 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 
"The  Yankee." 
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1884 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland, 

President's  Address. 

Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  Win.  B.  Smith,  Mayor, 

•(  The  City  of  Philadelphia." 

Hon.  Augustus  O.  Bourn,  Gov.  of  Rhode  Island, 
"  Rhode  Island  and  Her  Suggestions." 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt, 
"  The  Puritan  Outside  of  New  England." 

Hon.  James  MacAlister, 
'Free  Schools  for  the  People  Founded  by  New  England." 

Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins, 

"New  England  and  Pennsylvania." 

1885 

E.  J.  Bartlett,  President  Dartmouth  College, 
Eulogy  of  E.  A.  Rollins   (Deceased). 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 

President's  Address. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
"  The  New  England  Farmer." 

Hon.  George  F.  Edmunds, 
"  New  England  and  the  Senate." 

Charles  Emory  Smith, 
"  A  Pilgrim  Monument." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D., 
"  New  England  Press." 
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Hon.  John  D.  Long, 
"  The  Old  Bay  State." 

Hon.  Wayne  Mac  Veagh, 

"  Philadelphia  as  a  Refuge  for  Distressed  New 

Englanders." 

1886 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  George  William  Curtis, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  William  L.  Trenholm,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
"  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Union  of  the 

States." 

Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
"  The  New  Netherlander s — the  Pilgrims  of  Manhattan." 

Hon.  John  Stewart, 

"  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  of  the  Union  and  Once  Its 

Battleground." 

1887 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  William  M.  Evarts, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Governor, 
"  The  Commonwealth  Founded  by  William  Penn." 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Warwick, 
"  The  Centennial  City." 
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Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 

"  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  the  First  American 

Home  of  the  Puritan." 

Rev.  William  P.  Breed,  D.D.,  v 

"  The  Sons  of  the  Pilgrims  an  Improvement  on  the 

Fathers." 

1888 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S., 
"  New  England  in  the  Supreme  Court." 

Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
"  The  Early  Worthies  of  New  England." 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Beaman, 
u  Our  Fellow  Exiles  in  Manhattan." 

John  H.  Converse,  LL.D., 

"  New  England  and  the  Business  Interests  of 

Philadelphia." 

Talcott  Williams,  LL.D., 
"  New  England  in  Literature." 


1880 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.D., 
President's  Address. 

Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D., 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  Postmaster-General, 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States." 
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Hon.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge, 
"  Our  Country/' 

Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth, 
"  The  Pilgrim  Abroad." 

General  Horace  Porter, 
"  The  Puritan." 

1800 

John  H.  Converse, 
Vice-President's  Address  and  Letter  from  the  President, 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Minister  of  the  United  States 

to  Russia. 

Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter, 

"  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Netv  York  and 
Philadelphia." 

Hon.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  John  Temple  Graves, 
"  New  England  Ideas  in  the  New  South." 

Rev.  Merritt  Hulburd,  D.D., 
"  The  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan." 

1891 

Address  of  Vice-President  John  H.  Converse. 
Letter  from  President  Charles  Emory  Smith. 

Hon.  John  R.  Planton,  Consul-General  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Presentation  of  a  Gavel  made  from  wood  of  the  old  church 

at  Delftshaven,  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims 

in  Holland. 
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Hon.  Redfield  Proctor, 
"  The  Green  Mountain  State." 

Hon.  William  T.  Davis, 
"  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  the  Traditional  and  the  True 

Pilgrims." 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Patten,  D.D., 

"  Contributions  of  the  Puritans  to  Education  and 

Religion." 

Hon.  James  T.  Brooks,  Pittsburg, 
"  The  Pilgrim  in  Ohio." 

Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D., 
"  The  American  Spirit  at  Work." 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker, 
"  The  Keystone  and  Plymouth  Rock." 

1892 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  Edward  M.  Paxson,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania, 

"  The  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stuart,  Mayor, 
"  The  City  of  Philadelphia," 

John  Sparhawk,  Jr., 
Presentation  of  a  gavel  block. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
"  The  Puritan  Away  from  Home." 

David  W.  Sellers,  Esq.,  Philadelphia, 
"  Pilgrims  Who  Are  Not  Puritans." 
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1893 

Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex-President  of  United  States, 

Address. 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
President's  Address. 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D., 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Boutelle, 
"  Hail  Mayflower,  Hail  Columbia." 

Rev.  John  S.  Mcintosh,  D.D., 
"  The  Other  Pilgrims." 

Hon.  Murat  Halsted, 
"  American  Expansion." 


1894 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Seth  Low, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

General  Horace  Porter, 
"  Puritan  Influence." 


■> 


Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  D.D. 
"  Boston  Common  and  Penn  Square. 
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Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
"  New  England  in  Journalism." 

William  H.  McElroy,  Esq., 
"  The  Pilgrim  Children." 
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1895 

John  II.  Converse,  LL.D., 
President's  Address. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  LL.D., 
"  The  Day  We  Celeb  rate." 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
"  The  Army  and  Navy." 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Howland,  i 

:<  The  Pilgrim  in  New  York." 

Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.D., 
"  The  Puritan  Conscience." 

Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D., 
"  The  Pilgrims  in  Ulster." 

1896 

John  H.  Converse,  LL.D., 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Charles  Warren  Lippett,  Gov.  of  Rhode  Island, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  Attorney-General  United  States, 
"  The  New  Englander  as  an  Ohio  Man." 

Hon.  John  W.  Griggs,  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
"  The  Moral  Element  in  Our  Politics  a  Legacy  from  the 

Puritans." 

John   Fox,  Jr., 
"  The  Southern  Mountaineer,  New  England's  Ally  in  the 

Civil  War." 

Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 
"  Democracy  of  the  Mayflower." 

Rev.  Samuel  Elliott, 
"  New  England  Idealism." 
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1897 

Rev.   Stephen  W.   Dana,   D.D., 

President's  Address.  1780953 

Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
"The  Day   We  Celebrate:' 

Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 
"  The  Puritan  Idea  of  Government." 

Rev.  George  R.   Van  DeWater,  D.D., 
"'  The  Dutchman's  Contribution  to  the  New  Englander's 
Greatness." 

A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  LL.D.,  President  Union  College, 
"  The  New  EngJander  as  a  Citizen." 


1898 

Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D., 
"  The   President's   Address." 

Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D., 

"Ancestral   Ideas — Yankee-Dutch,  and  Cavalier." 

Hon.  Edwin  Stewart,  Paymaster-General, 
"  The  Navy  of  the  United  States." 

Admiral  Schley, 

Address. 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  Hastings,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 

Address. 

Hon.  William  A.  Stone,  Governor-Elect  of  Pennsylvania, 

Address. 

Hon.  Urban  A.  Woodbury, 

"  The  New  Englander  in  the  Army." 
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1899 

Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D., 

President's  Address. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley,  LL.D., 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Rev.  Floyd  W.  Toinkins,  S.T.D. 

"  The  Puritan's  Loyalty  to  Conviction — May  It  Be 

Emulated  in  the  Present  Generation." 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Postmaster-General, 
"  The  President  of  the  United  States."       ' 

Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D., 
"  The  Greatest  of  the  Puritans." 

George  W.  Cable, 
"  The  New  England  Idea." 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
Address. 

Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff, 
Address. 

1900 

Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D., 

President's  Address. 

Rev.  George  Harris,  D.D.,  President  Amherst  College, 
"  The  Puritan  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 
"  Patriotism." 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  Librarian,  Columbia  University. 
"  Our  Inheritance." 

Hon.  George  C.  Perkins, 
"  The  Yankee  in  the  Far  West." 
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Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 

"  Response  to  the  Retiring  President." 

Major  William  H.  Lambert, 

"  New  England  in  Pennsylvania." 

1901 

Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
"The  United  States:  A  World  Power?" 

Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
"  Two  Types  of  Patriotism." 

His  Excellency,  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  Chinese  Minister, 
"  A  Greeting  from  the  Orient." 

Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran, 
"  America  in  the  Twentieth  Century." 

Mr.  Simeon  Ford, 
"  The  Yankee  of  To-day." 

Rev.  Rockwell  H.  Potter, 
"  Puritan  and  Yankee." 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin, 
"  The  Old  Bay  State." 

Right  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  Member  of  Parliament, 
"  Greeting  from  Old  England." 

1902 

Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar, 
"Forefathers'  Day." 
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Hon.  Addison  G.  Foster, 
"  The  Pennsylvania  of  the  West." 

Hon.  Orville  A.  Piatt, 

"  New  England  in  the  Senate." 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Littlefield, 
"  New  England  in  the  House  of  Representatives.'" 


1903 

Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 
President's  Address. 

His  Excellency,  Kogoro  Takahira,  Minister  of  Japan. 
u  New  England  and  Japan." 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Darling,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
"New  England  in  the  Navy." 

Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay-Smith, 
"  The  Puritan's  Moral  Backbone." 

Samuel  J.  Elder,  Esq., 
"  The  Yankee  of  To-day." 

Hon.  Reuben  O.  Moon, 
(<  The   World's  Infant  Republic" 

1904 

Mr.  Theodore  Frothingham, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Lt.-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
"  The  Puritan's  Part  in  the  American." 

Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Court  of  Pennsylvania, 

"  The  New  Englander  at  Home  and  Abroad." 
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Rev.  David  McConnell  Steele, 

"  Ourselves  As  Others  See  Us." 

Hon.  Arthur  Lord, 
"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers." 


1905 

Mr.  Theodore  Frothingham, 
President's  Address. 

Hon.  Alfred  Hemenway, 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate:' 

Francis  A.  Lewis,  Esq., 
"  The  Puritan  as  a  Straight  Thinker/ 

William  A.  Glasgow,  Jr.,  Esq., 
"A  Virginian's  Point  of  View." 

Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D., 
"  The  Puritan  Spirit." 


1006 

Mr.   Theodore  Frothingham, 
President's  A d dress. 

Gen.  George  B.  Davis,  Judge  Advocate-General,  U.  S.  A., 
"  The  New  England  Soldier." 

Rev.  Samuel  Parkes  Cadman, 
"  The  Virtues  of  Our  Puritan  Ancestors.'" 

Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.D.,  President  Haverford  College. 

Haverford,  Pa., 

"As  the  Quaker  Sees  It." 

William  H.  McElroy,  Esq.,  New  York, 
"Some  Particulars  of  the  Landing." 
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1907 

Mr.  Theodore  N.  Ely, 
Vice-President's  Address. 

Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
The  Toastmaster's  Address. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox, 
" Pennsylvania — New  England." 

Henry  D.  Estabrook,  Esq., 
"  The  Mission  of  America." 

Darwin  P.  Kingsley,  Esq., 
"  Puritanism:  A  Living  Force." 

Rev.  Flavel  S.  Luther,  D.D.,  President  Trinity  College, 
"  The  Puritan  and  the  Quaker." 

1908 

Roland  G.  Curtin,  M.D., 
Vice-President's  Address. 

Rev.  Floyd  W.  Tomkins,  S.T.l). 
The  Toastmaster's  Address. 

Rev.  Paul  Revere  Frothingham,  S.T.B., 
"  The  Day  We  Celebrate." 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  LL.D., 
"  Tolerance — Its  Use  and  Abuse." 

Signor  Guglielmo  Ferrero, 
"  The  Manifest  Greatness  of  the  American  Republic." 

Job  E.  Hedges,  Esq., 
"  The  Puritan's  Word," 

William  Lyon  Phelps,  Ph.D., 

"  Two  Representatives  of  Colonial  Character — Jonathan 

Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin." 
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1909 

Theodore  N.  Ely, 
President's  Address. 

Talcott  Williams,  LL.D., 
The  Toastmaster's  Address. 

Hoii.  Henry  A.  Shute, 
"  The  American  Turkey." 

Mr.  Patrick  Francis  Murphy, 
"  Time  and  Chance." 

Col.  George  Harvey, 
"The  Pilgrim  Son." 
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Chtrtteth  Annual  JFesttbal 


Forefather's  Day — the  two  hundred  and  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  thirtieth 
festival  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania — was 
celebrated  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  22. 

The  splendor  of  the  dining  tables,  in  the  ball  room,  was 
enhanced  by  the  elaborate  decorations  of  evergreen,  holly, 
laurel,  potted  plants,  and  tall  pine  trees  lashed  to  the 
marble  pillars  of  the  hall,  while  the  stage  was  embowered 
with  thick  foliage  above  which  shone  out  in  incandescent 
lights  the  words  "  New  England,  1910.  Plymouth  Rock, 
1G20."  Fruit,  dowers  and  trailing  vines  were  the  prevail- 
ing adornment  of  the  tables,  which  were  designated  by  illu- 
minated letters. 

The  privilege  of  witnessing  the  scene  and  listening  to  the 
speakers  was  again  accorded  the  ladies,  who  occupied  boxes 
in  the  balconies. 

Besides  the  music  of  an  orchestra,  the  diners  enjoyed  the 
novelty  of  a  male  vocal  quartette,  who  appeared  in  the  rai- 
ment of  farm  hands,  singing  quaint  songs  and  ballads. 

At  G.30  the  officers,  guests  and  members  formed  in  pro- 
cession from  the  parlors  to  the  hall,  led,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  bearers  of  banners  of  coat-of-arms  of  the  New  England 
States,  which  were  placed  in  front  of  the  stage. 
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(grace  Before  JWeat 


UUSjUll  "Great  King —  Eternal,  immortal  and 
invisible  —  the  only  wise  God"  whose  €>\oxy  fills  the 
JfreabniS  and  whose  Dominion  extends  through  all 
the  earth,  t)dp  US  to  IfUbemue  Thee  as  our  jfatljeiS  reverenced 
Thee.  Thou  didst  make  tljettl  Fearless  and  Fit  to  "Stand 
before  Kings."  $&dlit  US  jit,  we  Beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  Sit 
down  at  the  JlUng'tf  liable.  We  are  assembled  for  this,  our 
"Annual  Forefather  s  Festival."  Thou  hast  caused  Some  of 
"The  Seats  of  the  Mighty"  to  be  Vacant  at  our  table  this 
night.  We  Remember  the  Absent  Ones  with  pride  and 
affection.  Grant  us  grace,  O  Lord,  to  Emulate  their  Virtues. 
Be  Thou,  we  Entreat  Thee,  manifestly  in  our  midst,  and  may 
we  Eat  and  Drink  as  men  that  See  God.  Grant  us  Thy 
Blessing  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Q\X\tX\. 
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THE    MAYFLOWER 


tuifiitiifcrtii 


NOW  all  men  by  these  Presents 
that  we  the  descendants  of  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrims  and  other 
worthy  New  England  Forbears 
haveing  happily  met  together  in 
this  our  good  towne  of  Phila- 
delphia on  this  twenty-second 
daye  of  December  in  the  Yeare  1910  doe  hereby 
covenant  and  agree  that  we  will  discuss  the 
following  GOODLY  FAKE,  come  what  may, 
to  wit : 

Cotuits 

Pilgrim  Porridge 

Maine  Lobster,  Newburg 

A  ND  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation 
-^*-  we  hereby  enact  and  decree  an  immediate 
Assault  upon  that  ancient  Friend  and  subtle 
Enemy,  ye  succulent 

Rhode  Island  Turkey 

1  OGETHER  with  his  proper  concomitants  of 

Cranberry  Jelly  &  Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 
And  for  that  he  hath  so  often  and  greatly 
afflicted    us,    we    decree    the    destruction    of 


Virginia  Ham 

and   his  allies,   known    among    us    as 
Apple    Sauce, ^nd    Fresh   Peas. 


Cider 


k 
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ND  to  this  end  we  further  declare  to 
our  Physicians  and  other  near 
Friends  that  we  propose  to  con- 
clude a  perpetual  Truce  and  Friend- 
ship with  Boston  Baked  Beans  and  Brawn 
Bread.  F°r  verily  it  sticketh  to  ye  Ribs. 
Moreover  we  intend  an  entangling  Alliance 
with  a  certain  Creature  Comfort  yclept: 

Ninigret's  Notion 

And  with  that  most  excellent  victual  widely 
and  favorable  known  as 

Ye  Potted  Pigeon 

That  eke  cometh  cunningly  chased  by  a  cer- 
taine  Salad  &  Cheese.  And  thus  fortified  and 
defended  we  fear  not  ye  cold  and  wily 

Mussasoit's  Maize 

N  OR  yet  the  onset  of  those  doughty  Oppo- 
nents, Hubbard  Squash  Pie,  &  Fried  lYut- 
Cakes.  And  thus,  with  adequate  waist-line  and 
a  Conscience  void  of  offence  we  shall  enjoy  our 
Apples,  our  Coffee,  our  Tobacco,  all  goodly 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  listen  to  ye  SPEAKERS, 
who  verily  labor  for  the  generall  Good  of  the 
Colonie,  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience. 


WISE      MEN       and 
WEIGHTY      WORDS 


r  m—jr,  uniMin  a 


President's  Address 
REV.  FLOYD  W.  TOMKINS,  S.  T.  D. 

in 
"The  President  of  the  United  States" 

"My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee  " 

to 
"  The  Loyalty  of  The  New  Englanders  " 

RT.  REV.  CHARLES  E.  WOODCOCK,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  Kentucky 

& 

"Puritan  Ideals,  Progress  and  Reform" 

JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN,  LL.  D. 

President  of  Cornell  University 

* 

"The  Martial  Spirit  of  Our  Fathers" 

Hon.  MARTIN  W.  LITTLETON 

of  the  New  York  Bar 


Music  by  Ye  Cap-Codd  Crewe 


TH  E    MAY  F  LOW  E  R 
C  O  M  P  A  C  T    O  F     16  2  0 


BuLkMttU..'     ,    J—   ..     ,  .   -.-.iAii.^*. 


N  the  name  of  God,  amen,  we  whose 
names  are  underwritten,  the  loyall 
subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne 
Lord,  King  James,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britaine,  Franc  and 
Ireland  King,  defender  of  the  faith,  &  c,  haveing 
undertaken,  for  the  glorie  of  God,  and  advance- 
mente  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our 
king  and  countrie,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first 
colonie  in  the  northerne  parts  of  Virginia,  doe 
by  these  presents  solemnly  and  mutualy  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  one  of  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  civill 
body  politick,  for  our  better  ordering  and  pre- 
servation and  furtherence  of  the  ends  aforesaid ; 
and  by  vertue  hereof  to  enacte,  constitute  and 
frame  such  just  and  equall  laws,  ordenances, 
acts,  constitutions  and  offices,  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meete  and  con- 
venient for  the  general  good  of  the  colonie, 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names  at  Cap-Codd  the 
11  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  raigne  of 
our  soveraigne  Lord,  King  James  of  England, 
Franc  and  Ireland  the  eighteenth,  and  of 
Scotland  the  fifty-fourth,  ANo  Dom  1620. 

CTSigned  in  the  cabin  of  The  Mayflozver,  Nov.  1  1 
Old  Style,  Nov.  21st,  New   Style.    1620   by    John 
Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William 
Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Myles  Standish,  John  Alden, 


tf>cto  cBnglaiiD  ^ociet?  of  j&enng?ltoania 

The  guests  and  members  were  seated  as  follows: 
^rrstDent'e;  tEable 

Rev.    Floyd    W.    Tomkins,    S.T.D.,    President. 

Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  E.  Woodcock.  D.D .,  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  LL.D., 

Hon.   Martin   W.   Littleton,  N.   Parker  Shortridge, 

Hon.  James-  M.   Beck,  James  McCrea, 

Hon.   D.   Nevvlin   Fell.  Charles  C.   Harrison, 

Rev.   Mervin  J.   Eckels,  D.D  .  Dr.    Henry   S    Drinker. 

Chaplain.  Dr.  Isaac  Sharpless, 


Rev.  David  M.  Steele, 

Joseph    P.    Mumford,    Secretary. 


Hon.  John   E.   Reyburn. 
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Thos. 
George   I.   Merrill, 
Henry  T.   Saunders, 
Rev.  John  B.  Harding, 
Dr.  J.  A.  Woodward, 
Carl  G.   Lorenz, 
Col.  J.  Warner  Hutchins, 
J.   Clifford  Wilson, 
David  Pearson, 
Julius  A.  Baily, 
N.  E.  Hawks, 
W.  J.  C.  Smith, 
Charles   P.   Doane, 
Herbert   G.   Stockwell, 
Charles  E.   Poole, 
Col.  John  S.   Kennedy, 
G.  K.  Mohr, 
Dr.  John   G.    Clark, 
Col.   H.   L.   Haldeman, 
J.  Jacob  Mohr, 
Dr.   Judson   Daland, 
David  Milne, 
Wm.   H.   Futrell, 
George   N.    Reynolds, 
Prof.   John    L.   Stewart, 
Rev.    George   C.    Foley,   D.D., 


©able  a 

E.    Cornish. 

J.  Allen   Boone, 

Lewis  H.   MacLaughlin, 

George   E.   Shaw, 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Houghton, 

John  G.  Caruth, 

H.  A.  Treat, 

Clarence   P.   King, 

F.  H.  Treat, 

Dr.  M.  R.  Ward, 

F.   H.  Treat,  Jr., 

William  M.  Bunn, 

James  Pollock, 

Frank   A.   Shattuck, 

Thomas   E.   Murphy, 

Edward  Tredick, 

E.  H.  Creighton, 
W.   B.  Bratten, 
Charles   E.   Clark, 

F.  S.   Feraille, 
John  Dickey,  Jr., 
Joseph  B.  Weaver, 
Charles  Weaver, 
Watson   D.  Walton, 
George  H.   Cliff, 
Silas   M.   Tomlinson, 
Chas.  J.   Matthews, 
J.  Clarence  Roberts, 
Edward  W.   Mumford. 
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Theodore  Frothingham. 

Harry  A.   Mayon,  J.   V.   W.   Reynders, 

Richard  J.  Crozier,  Frank  R.  Watson, 

Stedman   Bent,  Thomas  T.  Wierman, 

T.   W.   Synnott,  Victor  Wierman, 

Edward  L.   Fair,  Harold  Peirce, 

Dr.   Rufus   M,  Jones,  J.  Bartram  Mitchell, 

Samuel   B.    Brown.  J.    Ernest   Richards, 

Dr.   Edwin  T.   Darby.  Geo.  W.   B.   Fletcher, 

James  B.  Kinley,  B.   H.   LeBoutellier, 

Douglas   E.  Warren,  Wistar  E.   Patterson, 

Henry  M.  Warren,  Arthur   P.   Lewis, 

L.   D.   Berger,  Henry  A.  Lewis, 

Captain  J.   F.   Cushman,  William  H.   Norris, 

W.   L.   Rowland,  William   E.    Helme, 

Peter  Boyd,  Robert   P.   Hooper, 

George   P.   Morgan,  William  T.   Tilden, 

George  H.   Hill,  Frederick  S.   Hovey, 

Richard  T.   McCarter.  Waldo  M.  Claflin, 

Clayton   W.    Nichols,  Charles   E.   Roberts, 

Frank   R.    Whitney,  George    M.    Booth, 

J.  E.  Zimmerman,  E.   F.  Schambacker, 

Charles  A.   Brinley,  Harold   Goodwin,  Jr., 

Alba  B.  Johnson,  Harold  Goodwin. 

Samuel    M.   Vauclain,  A.  F.  Walton. 
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Edward  T.   Stotesbury, 
William  T.   Elliott, 
Charles  E.  Pugh, 
Col.  R.  Dale  Benson, 
Henry  S.   Grove, 
James  F.  Hope, 
Henry   B.  Thompson, 
Wm.  Heyward  Myers, 
L.  L.  Rue, 
Benj.  D.  Deacon,  Jr., 
Herbert  S.  Darlington, 
Morris   L.   Clothier, 
J.  Alfred  Miller, 
H.  S.   DeCoster, 
Walter  Clothier, 
J.  L.  Ketterlinus, 
Lincoln  K.  Passmore, 
John  F.  Passmore, 
E.   Pusey  Passmore, 
J.   H.    Cummings, 
John  Bancroft, 
John   Gribbel, 
E.  Burgess  Warren, 
Isaac  R.   Davis, 
Dr.  Alfred  R.  Allen, 
Rev.   Louis  F.   Benson, 
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Lincoln   Godfrey. 

George  H.   McFadden, 
Arthur   E.    Newbold, 
John  H.  McFadden, 
George   H.   Frazier, 
Henry  Tatnall, 
Charles   E.   Mather, 
Henry   H.    Ellison, 
George  D.   Dixon, 
Horace   P.    Green, 
H.   E.   P.   Nichols, 
E.   F.   Brooks, 
Lyman   F.   Gilbert, 
Walter  H.  Bacon, 
George   Wood, 
Isaac  H.  Clothier, 
Herbert  J.  Tily, 
B.   W.   Casselberry, 
Walter  Wood, 
E.   B.   Chase, 
E.    Shirley   Borden, 
Edward  P.  Borden, 
Wm.  J.   Moore, 
Henry  D.  Moore, 
Robert  T.   Moore, 
J.  A.  MacCallum, 
Dr.  John   B.   Chapin. 
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F.   H. 
A.  G.  H.  Spiers, 
Dr.    Lawrence   Burgess, 
Thomas   R.   White, 
Walter   B.    Cowing, 
George  E.   Strawbridge, 
Henry   B.  Tyson, 
Win.    H.    Wanamaker,   Jr., 
Barton  F.  Blake. 
Tillinghast  K.  Collins, 
Harry  G.   Barnes, 
H.   Warren    K.   Hale, 
Henry   S.    Hale, 
Charles  W.  Walsh, 
J.  Warren  Hale, 
Frank  B.   Skinner, 
William  Bradway, 
Harry  Rogers, 
W.   E.   Speakman, 
E.   T.    Bradway, 
George  C.  Hetzel, 
John  J.  Collier, 
Louis  S.  Fiske, 
Frank  D.   LaLanne, 
Paul  K.  M.  Thomas, 
Rev.   Robert  Johnston,  D.D., 
Dr.   C.   Hermon  Thomas, 


Strawbridge. 

Stanley  R.   Yarnall, 
Dr.  Raynor  M.  Kilsey, 
George  H.  Strawbridge, 
James    Bateman, 
H.  A.  Domencovich, 
Howard  B.   Bremer, 
Leonard  O.  Smith, 
Rev.  Sydney  H.  Cox, 
Samuel  J.  Bunting,  Jr., 
Samuel  B.   Culver, 
Dr.  M.  B.  Culver, 
John  E.  Baird, 
Dr.   Louis   P.   Posey, 
Henry  P.  Busch, 
Miers   Busch, 
W.  K.  Haupt, 
Chas.  D.  Horton, 
F.  H.  Wigton, 
B.  M.  Faires, 
J.  S.  Clawson, 
Chester  K.  Farr,  Jr., 
Francis  A.   Howard, 
Dr.  Henry   Beates, 
Clarence   E.   Porter, 
Alex.   Krumbhaar, 
Augustus  Thomas. 
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Dr.   S.    D.    Risley, 
J.  T.    Robinson, 
H.  S.  Furness, 
William  Emery, 
Chas.  T.   Evans, 
W.   Y.  C.  Anderson, 
Shepley  W.  Evans, 
Walter  H.  Johnston, 
Felton   Bent, 
Joseph  B.   McCall, 
Arthur  B.   Huey, 
S.  W.   Corrnan 
W.  W.   Fry, 
J.  A.  Campbell, 
H.   N.  McKinney, 
F.   W.  Ayer, 
A.  G.  Bradford, 
J.   A.   Wood, 
F.  H.  Haight, 
A.  F.  Thompson, 
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Dr.    M.   B.   Dwight. 

Job.  T.   Pugh. 
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Che  stresses 


President  Tomkins,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Toasts, 
spoke  with  characteristic  force  and  humor,  and  his  remarks 
were  interspersed  with  outbursts  of  applause  and  merri- 
ment.    He  said  : 

Gentleman  of  the  New  England  Society,  Quests  and 
Colonial  Dames:  We  are  gathered  here  to-night  for  our 
thirtieth  anniversary.  The  dear  old  New  England  Society 
has  had  a  varied  history.  Starting  something  like  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  then  finding  the  Quaker  element  pos- 
sibly a  little  too  strong,  it  subsided  and  waited  for  a  hap- 
pier season.  It  came  to  the  front  again  sometime  after- 
wards, and,  after  a  period  of  fluctuating  interest  and  suc- 
cess, once  more  decided  to  take  a  rest.  Thirty  years  ago 
it  came  to  life,  and  has  ever  since  shown  such  remarkable 
vitality  that  it  is  now  in  no  danger  of  falling  asleep.  It 
seems  very  fitting  that  on  this  thirtieth  anniversary  we 
should  thank  God  and  take  courage;  for  that,  I  think,  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  true  American.  He  looks  back 
only  to  gain  new  courage  and  enthusiasm  for  the  future. 

We  are  grateful  for  what  has  been,  and  for  the  men  with 
whom  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  associate.  We  cannot 
but  remember,  as  we  gather  to-night,  the  faces  that  we 
miss,  men  whose  characters  we  admired  and  who  were  al- 
ways present  at  our  board  :  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  that  de- 
voted Christian,  that  loyal  and  enthusiastic  American,  that 
noble  man  of  finance;  Dr.  Turner,  so  long  the  surgeon  of 
our  Society,  whose  pleasant  face  was  always  an  inspira- 
tion, and  who,  I  think,  never  missed  one  of  our  dinners; 
and  Dr.  Dana,  an  eloquent  minister  and  patriotic  citizen, 
who  was  among  those  who  revived  the  Society  thirty  years 
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ago  and  was  its  President  for  a  time.  These  and  others  we 
remember,  not  as  sorrowing,  hut  rather  as  taking  fresh 
courage  and  strength  from  their  lives;  for  they  exemplified 
the  New  England  spirit,  and  showed,  by  what  they  were 
and  what  they  did,  what  a  New  England  man  out  of  his 
native  environment  can  accomplish. 

I  douht  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  gather  together 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  a  body  of  men  whose  origin 
and  character  would  be  more  distinctive  in  their  appear- 
ance than  that  which  you  present  to-night.  We  might  as 
well  be  honest;  if  we  do  not  flatter  ourselves,  who  will 
flatter  us?  You  have  heard  of  the  man  who,  upon  being 
remonstrated  with  for  marrying  a  lady  who  was  not  par- 
ticularly good  looking,  replied,  "  Well,  you  know  beauty  is 
only  skin  deep."  "  For  Heaven's  sake,"  said  his  friend, 
"  then  skin  her."  If  there  are  any  characteristics  of  New 
England  which,  as  we  read  history,  we  would  like  to  for- 
get; if  there  were  any  strange  evils  which  led  the  people 
of  old  days  to  deal  with  witches  as  we  do  not  deal  with 
them  to-day,  (although  sometimes  we  are  sorely  tempted)  ; 
if  there  were  preachers  of  a  very  strong  religious  fervor, 
from  which  there  has  been  a  tremendous  reaction  in  these 
modern  days,  then  indeed  we  may  well  believe  we  have  been 
well  "  skinned ;"  for  the  beauty  has  come  out  in  the  faces 
of  you  men  who  are  New  Englanders  by  birth,  education 
or  descent,  as  well  as  in  faith  and  character.  By  the  way, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  not  be  a  very  bad  plan 
for  us  at  times  to  vary  our  exercises  by  having  each  mem- 
ber rise  and  trace  his  ancestry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  like 
"sitting  up  with  a  family  tombstone,"  and  some  of  us 
might  be  a  little  perplexed  in  following  lines  which  are 
somewhat  irregular.  Put  we  all  boast  of  our  ancestry.  We 
all  shout  for  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  the  rest;  we  come 
from  one  and  from  all  of  them! 

Is  it  not  fitting  that,  as  we  gather  here,  we  should  make 
a  practical  demonstration  of  that  spirit,  so  often  spoken 
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of,  which  was  the  key-uote  in  the  lives  of  our  ancestors, 
the  evidences  of  which  still  linger  in  our  faces,  which  has 
much  to  do  with  our  enjoyment  of  life  and  which  gives  us 
a  clearer  view  of  the  ideals  toward  which  we  advance, — - 
that  magnificent  spirit  of  candor  and  sincerity, — that 
splendid  spirit  which  would  not  for  an  instant  deal  with 
things  in  a  confused  way,  which  "  calls  a  spade  a  spade,'' 
— that  admirable  spirit  which  is  always  prompt  to  speak 
the  truth  and  declare  the  faith?  Our  old  New  England 
people  had,  and  we  too  after  them  have,  very  little  patience 
with  anjdhing  that  savors  of  subterfuge.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  of  the  policeman  out  West  who  arrested  a  man  for 
having  two  wives,  ( I  am  afraid  there  would  be  many  such 
arrests  nowadays  if  we  set  aside  divorce,  as  it  should  be 
set  aside),  and  when  he  was  asked  by  the  Judge,  "What 
is  your  charge  against  this  man,"  he  replied,  "  Please  your 
Honor,  I  charge  him  with  bigotry."  The  Judge  looked  wise 
for  a  moment,  and  said :  "  What's  the  use  of  having  night 
schools  to  educate  you  policemen? — you  know  you  don't 
mean  bigotry;  you  mean  trigonometry!"  There  was  no 
such  subterfuge  as  that  in  the  minds  of  our  forefathers. 
From  the  Pilgrim  days,  down  through  the  early  history  of 
New  England,  there  was  always  that  frankness  of  expres- 
sion, that  directness  of  speech,  that  ability  to  comprehend 
and  to  make  others  comprehend,  which  is  as  much  appre- 
ciated to-day  as  it  was  of  old. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech;  this  is  merely  a 
sort  of  introduction.  I  only  want  to  say  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  very  atmosphere  of  a  gathering  like  this  that 
inpels  us  to  recognize  the  union  of  the  past  with  the  pres- 
ent, yea,  and  with  the  future.  It  has  been  said,  "  Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead,"  but  Longfellow  did  not  mean,  let 
the  characters  of  the  dead  be  buried  or  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  their  characters  be  forgotten.  He 
meant,  let  the  good  live  while  the  evil  dies.  It  is  a  splen- 
did thing  for  us,  as  we  gather  here,  to  feel  that  we  have  a 
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link  extending  away  back  to  Plymouth  Rock  itself;  that 
we  have  that  bond  of  union  which  makes  us  one  with  those 
who  have  gone  before;  that  we  have  that  happiness  of  as- 
sociation with  the  past  which  makes  us,  on  this  cold  night, 
feel  something  of  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm  and  delight  that 
Mary  Chilton  must  have  felt  when  she,  the  first  to  step 
from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  on  to  Plymouth  Rock, 
placed  her  feet  upon  the  new,  the  unknown,  but  the  future 
land  of  liberty.  Although  our  feet  rest  not  upon  a  rock 
exposed  to  the  elements,  but  upon  a  carpeted  floor,  and 
although  our  luxurious  surroundings  would  probably  have 
made  Mary  Chilton  think  she  was  in  heaven  if  she  had  be- 
held them,  do  we  not  feel  a  thrill  of  joy  that  we  are  alive, 
of  delight  in  what  has  come  to  us  from  those  old  days  in 
the  blossoming  of  the  present,  and  of  satisfaction  as  we 
think  of  the  future?  I  am  ashamed  of  the  man  who  does 
not  thank  God  that  he  is  alive.  I  was  once  told  by  an  old 
man,  eighty  years  of  age,  whom  I  knew  in  New  England, 
(I  am  sorry  it  was  in  New  England,  it  ought  to  have  been 
somewhere  else),.  "I  cannot  agree  with  that  passage  in 
the  Episcopal  prayer, '  I  bless  God  for  my  creation  ' ;  I  can't 
thank  God  I  am  alive."  He  astonished  me,  for  he  was  a 
wealthy  and  a  handsome  man.  I  could  not  make  out  why 
he  should  not  be  grateful,  unless  it  was  that  he  was  living 
with  his  third  wife.  I  think  the  man  who  does  not  rejoice 
in  life  and  is  not  glad,  not  only  for  the  days  of  the  past,  but 
for  the  present,  can  have  little  conception  of  the  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  We  of  New  England  have  the  right 
spirit.  Our  feet  are  still  on  sacred  ground,  although  we 
are  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
brought  a  little  of  that  New  England  soil  here — thank  God 
for  it; — and  while  we  love  and  revere  our  friends,  the 
Quakers,  we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  spirit  which 
strengthens  us  anew  and  holds  up  before  us  high  ideals  is 
the  New  England  spirit,  born  at  Plymouth  Rock.  By  that 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  all  "  reformers,"  but  I  do  mean 
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that  there  is  in  you  that  inspiration  of  high  idealism  which 
only  needs  opportunity  to  make  itself  felt  in  noble  and 
worthy  deeds. 

These  are  my  words  of  greeting  to  you.  I  rejoice  with 
those  of  you  in  whose  veins  runs  some  of  the  blood  of  that 
old  New  England  stock,  mingled  perhaps  with  the  blood 
of  Holland  and  other  lands,  but  still  retaining  a  tincture 
of  the  original.  As  you  look  toward  these  banners  of  the 
old  New  England  States  you  doubtless  feel  that  you  have 
a  right  to  share  in  the  greatness  of  your  ancestry.  God 
grant  that  we  may  go  on  more  enthusiastically  than  ever, 
not  simply  in  these  celebrations  and  festivals,  but  in  that 
which  they  symbolize,  the  perpetuation  of  a  grand  and 
noble  brotherhood.     (Applause.) 


"(%  Pmiftettt  of  %  Imiefl  ^tatpa/' 

The  President  announced  as  the  first  toast  of  the  even- 
ing "  The  President  of  the  United  States,"  and  recp^ested 
that  it  be  honored  by  the  company  rising  and  singing  the 
National  Anthem. 

(A  cordial  and  enthusiastic  response  was  made  to  the 
request  of  the  Chair,  and  the  entire  assemblage  rose  and, 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  sang  with  spirit,  "  My 
country,  'tis  of  thee.") 

The  President  (in  introducing  the  first  speaker)  called 
attention  to  the  feast  of  reason  which  was  outlined  on  the 
programme.  He  suggested  that  if  those  of  the  company 
who  resided  in  the  suburbs  would  imagine  for  the  time 
being  that  they  were  back  in  the  old  Pilgrim  days,  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of 
the  oratorical  entertainment  in  order  to  catch  a  train.  He 
continued : 

We  have  with  us  to-night  a  representative  of  the  Episco- 
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pal  church,  who  formerly  resided  in  Connecticut  and  now 
hails  from  Kentucky.  Up  in  Connecticut,  it  is  said,  they 
make  wooden  nutmegs.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not. 
A  wooden  nutmeg  is  about  as  good  as  auy  other  kind  of 
a  nutmeg.  I  claim  to  have  some  Connecticut  blood  in  me, 
one  way  or  another.  I  have  alwa}rs  been  "  a  square  wooden 
man  in  a  round  wooden  hole!"  And  although  I  may  not 
fit  very  well,  it  is  something  to  know  that  you  have  the 
good  old  root  of  the  thing  in  you.  This  gentleman  left  Con- 
necticut and  went  down  to  Kentucky.  That  sounds  almost; 
like  a  Biblical  reference  to  the  man  who  went  down  to 
Jericho.  He  associates  Connecticut  with  its  wooden  nut- 
megs and  Kentucky  with  its  whiskey;  but  1  will  tell  you  it 
is  a  fine  thing  when  a  man  has  neither  the  barrenness  of 
the  one  nor  the  exhilaration  of  the  other,  but  is  simply 
honest  and  straight.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  ex- 
perience of  Bishop  Hare,  of  South  Dakota,  a  Philadelphia 
man,  now  deceased.  When  journeying  through  his  diocese, 
having  reached  a  lonely  spot,  he  was  stopped  by  a  highway- 
man, who  demanded  his  money  and  his  watch.  Remon- 
strances were  of  no  avail,  and  the  fellow  repeated  his  de- 
mand with  a  threat  to  sboot  and  some  words  which  I  will 
not  quote.  The  bishop,  a  mild  and  gentle  man,  finally 
made  this  appeal,  "  You  would  not  shoot  me,  my  friends ! — 
I  am  a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church. "  Thereupon  the 
man  dropped  his  hands,  and,  with  a  look  of  amazement,  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  that's  my  church."  Now,  it  must  be  a 
pretty  good  church  when  the  very  name  of  it  can  protect 
a  bishop  under  such  circumstances.  Someone  has  said 
that  the  only  trouble  with  the  Episcopal  church  is  that  it 
takes  the  ministers  so  long  to  read  the  minutes  of  a  pre- 
ceding meeting. 

The  gentleman  whom  I  now  present  is  one  who  wears 
his  hard-earned  laurels  well — my  own  dear  friend  and  one 
whom  many  of  you  know  personally — the  Rt.  Rev.,  the 
Bishop  of  Kentucky,  Charles  Edward  Woodcock. 
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Bishop  Woodcock's  humor  kept  the  tables  in  a  roar,  and 
his  more  serious  treatment  of  the  toast  was  much  ap- 
plauded.    He  said: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen:  I  did  go  to  Kentucky 
— "  down  to  Jericho  " — but  I  didn't  fall  "  among  thieves  " ; 
and  it  is  true  we  make  whiskey  in  Kentucky,  as  you  make 
underwear  in  Philadelphia,  (it  is  said  that  it  is  good),  but 
there  is  so  much  of  it  drank  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of 
the  Monongahela  that  we  seldom  get  a  chance  to  sample  it 
in  Kentucky.  If  I  were  a  layman  my  mouth  would  water 
in  vain,  living  in  Kentucky;  but  when  abstemiousness  or 
prohibition  becomes  a  virtue  and  a  fact  north  of  the  Ohio, 
we  can  have  our  private  exhilaration  in  Kentucky  and  not 
be  beholden  to  our  neighbors. 

Your  Toastmaster  has  said  that  you  have  not  fallen 
asleep  on  this  occasion.  Gentlemen,  you  have  not  heard 
me!  In  my  foolishness,  in  an  aberration  of  mind,  I  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  speak  here.  I  am  like  the  man  who 
married  a  widow  in  order  to  share  her  grief,  and  some- 
body asked  him,  about  a  year  afterwards,  "  How  are  you 
getting  on?"  "  Oh,"  he  said,  "  J  am  more  sorry  that  her 
husband  died  than  she  is."  One  thing  we  are  reminded  of 
by  Philadelphia  is  its  brotherly  love;  and  I  am  going  to 
trade  on  your  compassion,  for,  though  1  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  come  here,  you  are  not  more  eager  to  go  home 
than  I  am.  I  sympathize  with  the  Irishman  who  was 
brought  into  court  on  a  charge  of  stealing  ten  dollars. 
The  Judge  said  to  him,  "  Well,  sir,  what  shall  I  give  you." 
"  Your  Honor,"  said  the  prisoner,  "  seeing  that  you  fined 
a  man  three  years  for  stealing  a  hundred  dollars,  I  think 
you  ought  to  give  me  about  thirty  seconds  to  get  out  of 
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this  court  house."  Now,  if  I  can  trespass  on  your  gen- 
erosity this  is  the  last  you  will  hear  from  me  for  all  time. 
But,  having  accepted  your  invitation,  and  as  I  must" 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  guest,  I  suppose  I  must  speak, 
though  even  you  cannot  deny  me  the  compassion  1  feel  for 
myself.  I  cannot  get  away  from  the  situation,  and  there- 
fore I  sympathize  with  the  man  down  in  our  country  who 
was  sitting  on  a  rail  fence  and  crying.  A  drummer  who 
was  passing  asked  a  farmer,  "  What  is  the  man  on  that 
fence  crying  about."  Then  this  colloquy  followed,  "  Oh, 
he's  got  the  hook-worm."  "  Why,  I  didn't  know  that  that 
was  painful."  "  Well,  it  isn't."  "  Then  what  is  he  crying 
for."  "  He  is  sitting  on  a  splinter  and  is  too  blamed  lazy 
to  move." 

Gentlemen,  I  know  perfectly  well  that,  in  these  after- 
dinner  speeches  the  man  who  doesn't  make  good — well, 
better  were  it  for  him  that  he  had  never  come.  I  shall 
attempt  the  task,  though  I  fail  and  though  I  make  no  bet- 
ter showing  than  did  the  devout  old  Methodist  who  wore 
out  one  pair  of  trousers  a  year — at  the  knees  the  first  nine 
moot  lis,  in  praying,  and  elsewhere  the  last  three  months  in 
backsliding. 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  go  to  sleep  under  this  speech.  I  know 
what  is  coming  to  me;  but,  being  a  New  Englander,  I  pos- 
sess the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  I  am  going  to  make  my  own 
plea,  as  the  Irishman  did,  in  court,  who  was  arrested  for 
fighting  in  a  cemetery.  When  the  Judge  heard  the  evi- 
dence he  said  to  the  man,  "  First,  I  will  fine  you  for  dis- 
orderly conduct ;  secondly,  as  you  fought  in  a  cemetery, 
swore  and  trampled  on  the  graves,  I  will  give  you  an  ad- 
ditional sentence  for  sacrilege ;  you  will  get  all  that's  com- 
ing to  you."  "  But,  your  Honor,"  said  the  man,  "  before 
I  get  what's  coming  to  me,  just  hear  what  did  come  to  me. 
Begorra,  the  fellow  I  was  fighting  with  was  bigger  than 
me.  He  picked  me  up,  threw  me  against  a  headstone  and 
knocked  it  down,  then  pasted  me  against  a  monument  and 
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toppled  that  over,  so  that  I  had  on  my  back  '  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of '  and  across  my  stomach  '  Rest  in  peace.'  " 

Gentlemen,  as  I  proceed  to  the  toast,  I  want  first  to 
say  that  I  am  a  New  Englander,  too  young  to  give  you  ad- 
vice, and  too  old  to  attempt  it.  What  is  good  advice?  It 
is  that  which  old  men  give  young  men  when  they  can  no 
longer  set  them  a  had  example.  I  come  now  to  the  toast, 
if  you  will  let  me;  and  I  hope,  in  speaking  upon  it,  not 
to  be  guilty  of  what  an  old  professor  warned  against.  He 
said,  "  When  you  preach  a  sermon,  never  let  it  be  said  that 
if  the  text  had  the  small  pox  the  sermon  wouldn't  catch 
it."  "The  Loyalty  of  the  New  Englanders."  What  is 
loyalty?  It  is  something  greater  than  patriotism.  Too 
many  Americans  have  patriotism  simply  as  a  sentiment 
— a  lofty  sentiment,  I  grant,  frequently  a  deep  emotion — 
but  at  intervals,  for  emergencies.  Loyalty  is  something 
next  to  Heaven, — everlasting.  Loyalty  is  something 
strengthened  and  beautified  by  love.  Where  did  we  get 
that  loyalty?  It  was  nourished  in  a  New  Englander;  it 
was  planted  as  an  ideal ;  it  was  developed  as  a  character. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a  New  Englander  who 
is  disloyal  to  any  great,  potent  factor  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  loyalty  looks  two  ways.  It  looks  back  to  our  fore- 
fathers and  our  foremothers — God  bless  them — don't  for- 
get the  mothers  of  New  England.  It  looks  back,  it  remem- 
bers, it  translates  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  into  the 
present-day  thought.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  loyalty 
where  the  sacrifices  and  the  achievements  of  our  fore- 
fathers have  no  effect  upon  the  civil  service  and  the  moral 
character  of  the  sons  of  New  England.  Now,  it  is  not 
so  important  how  many  ancestors  we  have.  I  find  a  lot 
of  people  who  have  so  many  ancestors  that,  in  looking  them 
up,  they  quit  work.  Ancestors  are  no  honor  minus  man- 
hood. Ancestors  are  an  honor  only  when  we  are  an  honor 
to  our  ancestors.  And  so  we  look  back  to  dear  old  New 
England  to  draw  our  inspiration.     We  may  go  to  differ - 
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eut  parts  of  our  country  and  there  erect  our  roof  tree; 
we  may  share  the  fortunes  and  the  misfortunes  of  other 
people;  they  may  come  to  us  in  their  appreciation  and 
may  freely  give  us  honors  that  our  modesty  may  refuse; 
but  neither  clime  nor  people  nor  associations  can  win  our 
hearts  from  the  dear  old  hearthstones  of  old  New  England. 

Now,  then,  loyalty  looks  back  and  it  looks  into  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  it  calls  a  man  to  account ;  and  that  splen- 
did old  New  England  conscience  that  has  been  uncom- 
fortable only  to  the  man  who  has  done  wrong — that  splen- 
did old  New  England  conscience,  when  we  are  wrong,  calls 
us  face  to  face  and  says,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  It  keeps 
us  straight.  We,  New  Englanders,  have  no  regrets  for 
anything  that  is  right ;  and  if  we  be  New  Englanders,  we 
know,  through  the  New  England  conscience,  that  no  wrong 
can  ever  satisfy  a  man.  We  look  back  and  we  draw  our 
inspiration  from  those  fathers  of  ours  who  came  here  seek- 
ing religious  and  civil  liberty.  Ultimately  they  found  it, 
for  they  owned  to  no  sovereign  but  God  Almighty,  and  no 
king  but  the  man's  conscience.  Those  were  our  fore- 
fathers; and  I  think  sometimes  it  would  amuse,  if  it  did 
not  startle  them,  to  know  they  had  descendants  who  found 
that  their  forefathers  did  so  much  that  they  reckoned  it 
saved  them  the  necessity  of  doing  anything. 

I  ask  you  to  think,  first  of  all,  how  shall  we  express  the 
loyalty  of  New  Englanders.  It  is  an  important  trust,  this 
heritage  of  ours.  It  is  ours  for  to-day  to  make  it  worthy 
of  our  children's  keeping  to-morrow.  You  must  know 
that  not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population  of  New  Eng- 
land are  either  New  Englanders  or  the  descendants  of 
New  Englanders.  A  new  generation  has  arisen  which 
knows  not  Joseph.  They  have  no  share  with  us  in  the 
sacred  past.  Now,  then,  if  we  be  New  Englanders  it  ought 
to  cost  us  some  thinking  that  we  preserve  the  heritage 
of  our  fathers.  One  of  the  familiar  traits  of  this  day  is 
the  tendency  to  break  away  from  the  past,  to  make  light 
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of  tradition,  to  question  the  grounds  of  morality  and  the 
very  authority  of  law  and  of  government.  That  is  the 
spirit  abroad  in  the  land,  hut  it  does  not  come  from  the 
heart  of  a  New  Englander.  He  has  been  taught  differ- 
ently. We  ought  to  prize  our  heritage.  I  know  it  may 
be  true  that  we  have  woven  a  little  of  romance  into  our 
tradition;  I  know  we  have  doubly  crowned  some  of  our 
heroes  with  halos;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  the  halos  tit, 
and  we  have  never  distorted  our  history  and  our  tradi- 
tion into  myths.  We  do  not  base  our  hero  worship  on 
something  so  intangible  as  the  quicksands  of  the  imagina- 
tion. For  a  people  who  have  no  sentiment  tradition  is 
dead.  The  nation  which  does  not  honor  its  past,  which 
sings  not  the  praises  of  its  heroes,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
producing  heroes.  We  honor  the  past,  and  we  have  cause 
to  honor  il. 

The  only  true  descendant  of  a  New  Englander  is  the 
man  who  is  loyal  to  his  kind.  Recollection  of  ancestry, 
as  we  are  told,  is  the  basis  of  national  greatness.  But 
there  is  another  step  in  the  expression  of  our  loyalty.  It 
is  the  pride  of  citizenship.  The  only  standard  of  a  man's 
true  worth  in  this  land  is  his  unsullied,  unassailable  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  That  is  the  standard  of  the  man  here. 
Gentlemen,  there  are  pessimists  and  niuckrakers  abroad 
in  the  land.  Think  of  the  accusations  that  to-day  are 
hurled  against  American  citizenship.  We  are  told  that 
your  sons  will  not  maintain  your  institutions,  that  your 
republic  is  but  a  modern  experiment  and  cannot  long  with- 
stand the  corruption  of  your  politicians.  We  are  told  that 
commercialism  runs  riot  in  the  United  States,  a  commer- 
cialism that  denotes  selfish  and  crafty  greed,  the  deliber- 
ate infringement  of  the  rights  of  others.  We  are  told  that 
in  America  we  look  upon  money  as  king,  and  that  the 
money  king  rules  from  Wall  street  to  the  White  House; 
that  money  corrupts  our  legislatures,  that  it  bribes  our 
Courts,  and  that  it  casts  a  moral  blight  upon  our  public 
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servants.  Now,  I  am  telling  you  what  we  arc  told;  1  am 
going  to  answer  it  in  a  minute.  We  are  told  that  you 
Americans  cannot  be  trusted,  that  you  water  your  stocks, 
embalm  your  beef  and  adulterate  your  food.  We  are  told 
also  that  we  entertain  a  cynical  contempt  of  our  Consti- 
tution. Now,  my  friends,  the  man  who  denies  all  that  is 
untruthful,  as  to  some  instances.  Candor  compels  us  to 
admit  that,  in  some  instances,  these  things  are  facts.  But 
behind  the  bars  of  the  penitentiary  (where  I  don't  pity 
them)  are  men  who  are  suffering  for  watering  stocks, 
embalming  beef  and  adulterating  food.  There  they  be- 
long. Let  them  stay  there.  But  that  charge,  as  a  charge 
against  all  American  citizens,  is  a  downright  Anglo-Saxon 
lie.  It  is  not  true  of  all  Americans.  Nor  is  it  true  of 
America  alone.  If  there  be  any  land  on  God's  earth,  under 
the  sun,  that  is  without  sin,  let  it  be  the  one  to  cast  the 
first  stone  at  America.  I  know  that  in  some  instances  it 
is  true;  and  if  it  is  true  of  you  and  me,  behind  the  bars 
and  clothed  in  stripes  is  the  desert  we  deserve.  There 
ought  to  be  no  American  who,  by  wealth  or  pull  or  power, 
can  set  himself  above  law.  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 
will  be.  There  has  not  been,  there  is  not  now,  there  never 
will  be  an  American  who  can  violate  law  with  impunity. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  the  sweeping  charge  that  all 
Americans  are  liars  and  cheats  and  swindlers,  I  would  like 
to  meet  the  man  who  dares  utter  it.  In  the  first  place,  he 
is  either  a  pessimist  or  he  is  a  muckraker.  If  he  is  a  pes- 
simist, what  kind  of  a  man  is  he?  What  is  a  pessimist? 
He  is  the  man  who  blows  out  the  light  to  see  how  dark  it 
is,  the  man  who  fattens  on  the  beginning  of  possibilities 
only  to  withdraw  and  use  up  his  accumulated  tissue  in 
destructive  criticism.  The  pessimist  is  the  man  who  lies, 
like  a  hedgehog,  rolled  up  the  wrong  way  and  tormenting 
himself  with  his  bristles.  As  to  the  muckraker,  we  would 
have  to  invent  a  dictionary  for  him.  There  is  no  term  so 
mean,  so  godless  and  so  revolting  as  "  muckraker."     He 
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is  the  man  who  slanders  his  old  mother,  and  makes  money 
on  the  slander  of  her  virtues.  I  thank  God  that  the  muck- 
raker  is  out  of  a  job  and  is  seeking  work. 

Now,  I  am  older  than  some  of  you  young  New  England- 
ers  here.  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  when  I  am  ready 
to  apologize  for  being  an  American;  it  is  three  hundred 
years  too  late.  I  believe  that  America  is  good  enough 
for  Americans.  If  there  is  anyone  here  who  believes  differ- 
ently, then  the  rest  of  us  say  to  him,  "  America  is  too  good 
for  you,  and  your  absence  will  be  noted  with  appreciation." 

"  God  give  us  men.    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  will- 
ing hands, 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill, 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy, 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will, 
Men  of  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie, 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue  and 
scorn    his    treacherous    flatteries    without 
winking, 
Tall  men— sun-crowned — that  live  above  the  fog 

in  public  duty  and  private  thinking. 
God  give  us  men." 

I  close  then  with  another  expression  of  our  loyalty,  and 
that  expression  is  the  worth  of  character.  What  is  a  man 
worth  in  this  land?  "  Oh,"  you  say,  "  here's  a  man  who  is 
worth  a  million."  No,  he  is  not;  he  has  only  got  it.  There 
has  been  a  distorted  idea  that  a  man  is  rich  according  to 
what  he  has.  Now,  if  you  are  disposed  to  defend  that 
thesis,  I  will  tell  you  who  is  rich.  The  gambler  is  rich, 
and  the  miser  is  rich,  and  the  ruthless,  dishonest  specu- 
lator is  rich,  and  the  men  who  have  robbed  the  American 
public  of  two  hundred  millions  through  the  mails,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  are  rich,  if  a  man  is  rich  according  to  what 
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he  has.  There  are  some  men  in  America  who  are  richer 
by  what  they  refuse  to  have  than  are  other  men  by  all  they 
have  accumulated.  What  is  a  man  worth  in  this  Ameri- 
can land?  He  is  worth  only  what  he  contributes  to  the 
civic,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  uplift  of  his  generation; 
that  is  all  he  is  worth.  I  do  not  care  what  he  is.  Now, 
do  not  misunderstand  me.  A  man  has  just  as  much  right 
to  be  rich  as  he  has  to  live — don't  forget  that — but  he  has 
no  right  to  be  rich  under  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  are  dishonest  to  his  fellow- man,  disloyal  to  him- 
self and  repugnant  to  morality.  What  is  a  man  worth? 
He  is  worth  what  his  character  is  in  the  dark ;  he  is  worth 
what  he  is  when  no  man  is  watching.  And  that  worth 
of  character  is  one  of  the  highest  contributions  that  he  can 
make  to  his  race.  Every  nation,  like  an  individual,  has 
a  character.  What  is  its  character?  It  is  the  combined, 
composite  character  of  all  its  people;  not  so  strong  as  the 
strongest,  and — thank  God — not  so  weak  as  the  weakest. 
It  is  only  so  strong  as  the  average,  just  so  strong  as  you 
and  I  contribute  to  that  strength. 

Now,  then,  if  we  are  to  houor  our  forefathers  we  are 
to  honor  them  in  maintaining  all  for  which  they  suffered, 
sacrificed  and  died.  And  that  worth  of  character  is  so 
important  that  it  determines  the  civilization  of  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  test  of  civilization?  As  Emerson 
says,  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  census  nor  the  size  of  the 
cities  nor  the  size  of  crops.  No,  it  is  the  kind  of  men  that 
the  country  turns  out.  So  that  when  you  contribute  your 
worth  of  character,  you  are  answering  the  great  problem 
of  these  present  days.  What  is  the  problem  of  to-day?  It 
is  not  capital  and  labor.  That  is  a  symptom ;  it  may  be  a 
problem,  but  it  is  not  the  problem.  It  is  not  the  amassing 
of  great  fortunes  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  as  against  the  dis- 
tressing poverty  on  the  part  of  the  many.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem; it  is  not  the  problem  of  the  millions  that  come  to 
these  shores  to  be  put  into  the  great  American  crucible  and 
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amalgamated  from  the  rest  that  we  may  see  whether  we 
can  make  them  Americans.  It  is  not  the  problem  that 
the  scholar  tells  us  about,  the  reconciliation  of  science  and 
religion.  There  is  no  conflict  between  science  and  religion, 
except  in  the  mind  of  the  man  who  knows  nothing  of 
science  and  has  never  lived  up  to  any  religion.  This  is 
the  problem :  how  to  translate  into  moral  character  per- 
sonal practice,  social  service,  the  truth  and  the  religion 
that  we  know.  That  is  the  problem,  and  that  will  dis- 
pense with  all  the  symptoms.  If  you  would  endow  this 
land  to-night  with  gold ;  if  you  would  make  it  strong,  not 
by  army  and  navy  alone;  if  you  would  give  it  honor  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  nations,  and  not  because  of  its  resources 
or  material  progress,  let  it  be  by  an  American  who  by  his 
life  teaches  and  illustrates  obedience  to  and  respect  for 
law.  Let  this  be  a  land  where,  in  business,  it  shall  be  a 
shame  for  a  man  to  be  selfish,  unscrupulous  and  untrust- 
worthy; where,  in  politics,  it  shall  be  a  dishonor  to  be 
tricky,  venal  and  corrupt;  and  where,  in  religion,  it  shall 
be  a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  be  lukewarm,  indeterminate  and 
good  for  nothing.  Let  this  be  the  land  where  the  poor 
man  may  have  all  his  rights  without  limitation,  and  where 
the  rich  man  shall  have  no  undue  advantages  because  of 
his  riches;  a  land  where  the  life  of  man  is  safe,  the  honor 
of  woman  revered  and  the  name  of  God  worshipped.  And 
that  is  our  land — God  bless  her — it  is  America. 

"  Give  us  men! 
Strong  and  stalwart  ones; 
Men  whom  highest  hope  inspires, 
Men  whom  purest  honor  fires, 
Men  who  trample  self  beneath  them, 
Men  who  make  their  country  wreath  them 
As  her  noble  sons, 
Worthy  of  their  sires; 
Men  who  never  shame  their  mothers, 
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Men  who  never  fail  their  brothers, 
True,  however  false  are  others. 
Give  us  men.    I  say  again — again — 
Give  us  men ! 

"  Give  us  men ! 
Men  who,  when  the  tempest  gathers, 
Grasp  the  standard  of  their  fathers 

In  the  thickest  fight ; 
Men  who  strike  for  home  and  altar, 
(Let  the  crowd  scringe  and  falter), 

God  defend  the  right ! 
True  as  truth,  though  lorn  and  lonely, 
Tender,  as  the  brave  are  only ; 
Men  avIio  tread  where  saints  have  trod, 
Men  for  country,  home  and  God. 
Give  us  men !     I  say  again — again — 
Give  us  such  men!"  (Applause.) 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  wonder  if  we  fully 
recognize  in  America,  this  land  of  colleges,  how  much  we 
owe  to  our  college  presidents;  those  men  who  have  stood 
at  the  front  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  and  in- 
ducing the  public  to  appreciate  its  importance;  those  men 
who  have  worked  themselves  almost  to  death,  not  only  in 
inspiring  our  youth  with  enthusiasm  for  study,  but  in 
holding  up  those  high  ideals  which  are  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  national  life;  those  men  who  have  inspired  the 
teacher  in  the  public  school;  those  men  who  have  made 
education,  through  our  whole  public  school  system,  such 
a  power,  in  spite  of  a  vast  immigration,  that  as  the  immi- 
grants come  in  they  are  poured  into  the  educational  hopper 
and  come  out,  at  the  other  end,  American  citizens. 

Here,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  we  have  learned  the 
value  of  an  efficient  head  of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion in  the  person  of  the  retiring  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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(The  entire  company  here  rose  with  enthusiasm,  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  gentleman  referred  to,  Provost  Charles 
C.  Harrison,  who  was  a  guest  at  the  main  table.  Rounds 
of  cheers  culminated  in  the  singing  of  the  University's 
anthem,  "  Red  and  Blue."  Dr.  Harrison  indicated  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  compliment.) 

The  President  :  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  It  is  a  great 
thing  when  a  distinguished  educator  is  honored  in  his  own 
city  as  Dr.  Harrison  deservedly  is.  We  know  what  he 
has  been  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  our  Alma 
Mater,  my  Alma  Mater.  We  know  what  he  has  done  to 
set  the  pace  for  every  college  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  need  to  honor  the  able  men  at  the  head  of  our 
great  educational  institutions,  and  to  recognize  their  per- 
sonal worth  as  well  as  well  as  their  public  services.  When 
the  head  of  an  educational  institution  stands  forth,  not 
only  as  a  successful  teacher  of  youth  and  as  one  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  high  education,  but  as  one  who  is  him- 
self a  personification  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  coun- 
try and  who  has  inspired  those  under  him  with  the  loftiest 
sentiments,  then  indeed  we  may  rightly  honor  him. 

We  will  now  be  addressed  by  a  University  President 
who  is  well  known  as  standing  for  these  things  as  well 
as  for  the  high  education  which  our  universities  afford — 
Dr.  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University.     (Applause.) 

"Puritan  Hitrals,  frogr^HH  ann  Inform" 

ffiesponae  by  3Jarob  Qioulo  Srhumtan,  %H.  1.,  |IrpBibptit  of 
(Cornell  Unturrsttg 

Dr.  Schurman's  interesting  and  instructive  address  was 
accompanied  by  many  manifestations  of  appreciation  by 
his  audience.    He  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After  listening  to  the  speakers 
who  have  so  eloquently  discussed  the  Puritan  spirit  as  we 
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see  its  manifestations  in  our  land,  my  mind  goes  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  Puritanism  in  its  native  land,  in  Eng- 
land. I  do  not  know  that  we  can  understand  it  better 
than  by  following  its  course.  Puritanism  had  a  very  in- 
structive history.  I  do  not  know  how  to  define  Puritanism, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  did  not  attempt  it. 
I  can  follow  their  example.  They  described  it  by  what  it 
could  do;  and  that  is  the  happiest  definition  that  can  be 
given  to  any  principle  whatever. 

Well,  Puritanism  is  one  of  those  indefinable  yearnings 
and  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit,  the  spirit  that  sees 
visions  and  dreams  dreams.  It  recognizes  only  elemental 
principles.  It  takes  its  stand  on  everlasting  truth.  It 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  traditions  or  conventions  or 
organizations.  The  human  soul  and  its  creator  are  pretty 
nearly  everything  it  recognizes.  And  men  going  out  with 
such  a  vision  and  such  a  faith  work  miracles  in  the  world. 
They  work  them  in  Church  and  State  alike. 

English  Puritanism  was  fortunate  in  having  for  its 
leaders  two  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  trod  upon  our 
planet — one  almost  the  greatest  of  English  poets,  John 
Milton ;  the  other,  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  military  genius,  who 
ranked  with  Napoleon,  with  Julius  Caesar,  with  George 
Washington.  We  have  from  these  men  their  conception  of 
the  spirit  that  was  in  them,  and  the  goal  toward  which 
they  moved.  Puritanism,  says  Cromwell,  has  two  great 
concerns  in  this  world :  the  one  is  Religion,  the  other  is 
Civil  Liberty.  Religion  is  indeed  the  superior,  but  Civil 
Liberty  comes  very  close  to  it,  he  says.  And,  as  though  not 
finally  satisfied  with  that  definition,  he  declared  that  a 
religious  man  will  see  to  it  that  the  State  is  well  governed 
— blending  the  two  things  inseparably.  And  Milton  de- 
clared the  same  faith.  One  of  his  best  biographies  is  Mark 
Pattison,  and  that  devoted  Oxford  scholar  bemoaned  Mil- 
ton's diversion  from  poetry  and  his  incursion  into  the 
field  of  politics  for  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life.    Rut  how 
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could  Milton  do  otherwise,  living  at  the  time  of  the  licen- 
tious and  tyrannical  Stuarts,  than  contend  that  Puritan- 
ism required  that  the  religious  man  .should  see  that  the 
State  was  well  governed? 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  side  to  the  native 
history  of  Puritanism  on  English  soil,  which  is  melancholy 
in  the  extreme.  Puritanism  lived  a  short,  brilliant  and 
powerful  life;  and  when  Cromwell  died  Charles  II  came 
back  to  the  throne;  and  the  State  church,  which  Puritan- 
ism had  uprooted,  once  more  began  to  practice  oppression 
and  injustice  on  the  dissenters.  Puritanism  exerted 
scarcely  any  permanent  influence  on  the  Parliament  of 
England  or  on  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  not  until 
later  years  and  under  entirely  different  influences  that 
permanent  reforms  were  effected  in  both  those  great 
fields,  which,  nevertheless,  Puritanism  made  its  specialties. 

There  was  one  man  living  in  that  age  of  Puritanism  who, 
I  think,  could  have  explained  this  failure.  The  great 
statesman  of  that  epoch  was  Pym.  Cromwell  inspired 
no  act  of  civil  or  religious  polity  which  will  perpetuate 
his  name.  His  memorials  were  written  in  battle  fields, 
in  Worcester,  in  Leicester  and  Dunbar.  Put  Pym  saw 
what  was  hidden  to  the  older  reformers  of  his  day,  that 
that  State  was  best  governed  that  actuates  and  disposes 
of  its  members  toward  the  common  good.  His  aim  was 
moderate  in  comparison  with  the  sweeping  policies  of  his 
Puritan  contemporaries.  He  recognized  indeed  the  need 
of  reform,  but  he  says  those  States  are  most  durable 
where  reforms  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  original 
institution  and  ordinance  of  the  State.  And  so,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  this  occasion,  when  I  know  we  have  been  and 
shall  be  engaged  in  rendering  jubilations  to  Puritanism, 
I  have  asked  myself  the  question,  Why  is  it  that  it  pro- 
duces so  little  of  permanent  and  continuous  results  in  the 
political  or  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  I  think  the 
lesson  for  us  is  simply  this,   (and  that,  after  all,  is  what 
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I  am  after),  that  all  reforms  which  are  to  be  permanent 
must  be  gradual  and  evolutionary  reforms,  not  cata- 
clysmal  or  revolutionary  reforms.  Cromwell  himself  had 
an  inkling  of  that.  Cromwell  said :  "  That  which  you  get 
freely  is  worth  twice  as  much  as  that  which  is  forced,  and 
will  be  more  truly  advantageous  to  posterity."  Cromwell 
recognized  that  what  you  get  by  force  and  revolution, 
force  and  revolution  might  again  carry  away ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  Puritanism  seems  to  me  a  most  striking  and  in- 
structive comment  on  that  text.  Pym's  position  seems  to 
me  to  be  confirmed  by  our  modern  scientific  discoveries. 

I  spoke  of  evolutionary  reforms.  I  could  not  use  such 
a  phrase  without  suggesting  the  name  of  Darwin.  It  is 
perfectly  marvelous  into  how  many  fields,  and  different 
fields,  of  inquiry  Darwin's  conception  of  life  has  gone — 
his  conception  of  life  as  an  organism  adjusting  itself  to 
its  environment.  That  conception  has  revolutionized 
biology.  It  has  revolutionized  history  and,  to  some  extent, 
philosophy.  States  are  organisms,  political  institutions 
are  organisms.  The  true  life  of  the  State,  the  growing, 
progressive  life  of  the  State,  is  found  in  the  gradual  adap- 
tation of  that  State  to  its  environment.  On  the  one  hand 
there  is  the  organism  which  we  call  the  State.  And  the 
organism  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 
stands,  as  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  declares,  for 
Order,  Justice,  Liberty,  Union.  That  is  the  organism. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  environment,  the  physical, 
social,  economic  environment,  in  which  that  organism  is 
developing.  My  idea  is  that  if  our  politicians  were  as 
well  instructed  in  the  laws  of  evolution  as  our  scientists 
are,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  cataclysmic  reformation 
in  politics  than  we  hear  of  cataclysms  in  geology.  All  or- 
ganic beings,  all  life  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  as  the  result 
of  slow,  gradual,  constantly  accumulating  changes.  And, 
gentlemen,  only  those  changes  in  history  which  are  of  that 
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character  have  life,  character  and  solidity  to  perpetuate 
themselves.    The  rest  are  lost  on  the  stream  of  time. 

Let  me  illustrate  these  somewhat  general  observations 
by  their  application  to  a  field  in  which  the  business  men 
(I  see  some  of  my  friends  here  who  are  business  men) 
and  professional  men  are  especially  concerned.  I  say  that 
when  this  republic  was  founded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
principles  of  order  and  union  and  justice,  business  was 
in  process  of  formation.  Business  was  then  a  local  affair, 
business  consisted  in  supplying  a  few  hundred  or  a  few 
thousand  neighboring  people  with  some  commodity;  that 
was  all.  And,  consequently,  the  Constitution  provided 
that  business  should  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State.  The  inter-state  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion puts  inter-state  and  international  business  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
business  was  local,  and  business  and  State  were  perfectly 
adjusted  to  one  another.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years 
have  passed  and  a  colossal  misadjustment  has  arisen.  It 
has  arisen  because  the  environment  has  changed.  Mr. 
President,  there  have  been  more  changes  in  modes  and  in- 
strumentalities of  production  and  transportation  since  the 
American  Republic  was  founded  than  in  all  the  previous 
history  of  mankind,  although  that  history  may  extend  not 
merely  over  thousands  of  years,  but  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years. 

Why  is  this?  The  answer  in  a  word  is  Science.  Science 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  powers  of  the 
material  universe.  We  have  been  able  to  use  those  powers 
for  human  convenience  and  the  attainment  of  human  ends. 
Upon  our  knowledge  of  those  laws  inventions  have  been 
based.  Science,  invention,  organization — these  are  the 
things  that  have  made  the  big  business  of  the  modern 
world.  It  is  not  that  the  business  men  engaged  in  large 
business  are  wicked  men  above  all  others,  but,  whether 
they  would  or  not,    scientific    knowledge    and  invention, 
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steam,  electricity,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  rail- 
road— all  these  have  made  the  new  environment  of  to-day, 
which  is  absolutely  different  from  the  environment  of  one' 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  problem  of  all  reform 
to-day  is  to  adjust  the  organism  which  we  call  "  the  repub- 
lic," standing  for  the  old  principles  of  order  and  union  and 
justice  and  liberty,  to  this  new  business  environment  which 
has  grown  up  around  it.  Some  men  propose  to  destroy  the 
environment,  to  throw  away  all  the  advantages  which, 
through  the  mercy  of  Providence,  through  science,  inven- 
tion and  the  organizing  power  of  men  of  business,  have 
been  brought  to  the  modern  world.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolish.  Some  proclaim  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  that  everything  is  well  under  God's  heaven,  that  all 
is  well  with  the  world.  Others  think  there  are  evils  here 
and,  while  they  pray  God  to  end  them,  they  are  going  to 
help  Him  end  them.  That  is  good  Puritan  doctrine.  And 
the  way  to  help  Him  end  them  is  to  make  an  adjustment 
between  these  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  for  which 
the  State  stands  and  the  environment  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

In  a  word,  gentlemen,  the  morality  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  not  kept  pace  with  their  economic  development. 
They  have  not  lost  the  sense  of  justice, — heaven  forbid, — 
they  have  not  lost  the  idea  of  liberty;  these  are  as  precious 
as  ever;  but  these  were  simple  ideas  when  applied  in  the 
communities  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  whereas 
it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to-day  to  determine  what  is  jus- 
tice in  the  relation  of  a  big  corporation  to  a  community  and 
how  far  such  a  big  corporation  is  robbing  consumers  of 
their  liberty  and  practicing  monopoly  and  oppression. 
These  things  are  difficult  to  determine,  yet  if  we  are  to 
effect  a  reform  which  shall  be  permanent  this  is  just  the 
sort  of  reform  we  have  to  effect. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  take  such  a  hopeless  view  of  the 
matter  as  some  of  the  magazine  writers  to  whom  reference 
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lias  been  made  this  evening  I  think  we  are  making  pro- 
gress. 1  think  the  American  people  have  made  np  their 
minds,  since  they  have  understood  this  problem  as  they 
have  come  to  understand  it  in  the  last  decade  or  two,  that 
there  shall  be  no  oppressive  monopolies  in  this  country. 

They  have  made  up  their  minds  to  that.     I  think  the  men  ' 

who  manage  business  on  a  large  scale  have  no  desire  to 
perpetuate  oppressive  monopolies.  Neither  party  has  fully 
realized  the  situation.  The  States  have  been  more  or  less 
paralyzed.  Hut  the  Federal  Government  now  has  asserted 
the  right  and  duty  to  regulate  not  only  public  carriers,  but 
inter-state  business  also,  that  is,  the  trusts  and  the  corpor- 
ations. In  New  York  State  we  have  an  excellent  law,  I 
think  the  best  product  of  the  constructive  statesmanship 
of  Governor  Hughes,  dealing  with  the  public  service  cor- 
porations; and  Federal  law,  under  the  initiative  of  pushing 
executives  such  as  we  have  had  in  the  last  eight  or  ten 
years,  has  pretty  nearly  settled  the  question  so  far  as  the 
public  carriers  or  the  railroads  are  concerned.  The  great 
question  before  us  is  the  trust,  the  commercial  corporation ; 
and  here  is  where  we  are  in  process  of  making  an  adjust- 
ment between  our  ideas  of  justice  and  liberty  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  legitimate  demands  of  all  business  on  the 
other.  We  shall  all  know  a  little  better  than  we  know  to- 
night exactly  what  the  problem  is  and  where  we  stand  Avhen 
the  Supreme  Court  hands  down  its  decision  in  the  great 
trust  cases  which  are  now  pending;  but,  whatever  the  de- 
cision, two  tilings  to  my  mind  are  perfectly  clear — first,  the 
people  are  not  going  to  sutler  monopolistic  oppression ;  and, 
secondly,  they  are  not  going  to  rob  business  of  the  enor- 
mous advantages  which  have  been  brought  to  it  by  science, 
by  invention  and  by  production  and  organization  on  a  large 
scale.  These  things  must  continue  because  they  are  needed 
for  the  welfare  and  economic  prosperity  of  the  American 
people. 

You  see  then,  Mr.  President,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
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make  is  that  our  political  life  should  be  one  of  gradual  and 
progressive  reform,  that  in  no  other  way  shall  we  achieve 
anything  or  attain  any  result  that  will  be  abiding.    I  depre- ' 
cate  much  all  the  extreme  talk  we  have  heard  in  the  last 
decade  or  two,  as  though  the  times  were  clearly  out  of  joint 
and  some  great  patriot  were  needed  to  save  the  Republic. 
That  is  not  my  conception  either  of  science  or  of  politics. 
I  believe  in  gradual  development  by  the  people  themselves 
through  constituted  agencies;  and  I  think  these  extrava- 
gant assertions  we  have  heard  in  recent  years  are  produc- 
ing one  very  serious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  our  people 
which  all  good  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  deprecate.    The  Puri- 
tan believed  with  all  his  soul  in  the  individual,  that  the  man 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  and  his  own  character, 
and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  result  before  Almighty 
God.  They  did  not  know  anything  about  environment — the 
world   at    least — and,    though   they   knew    about   circum- 
stances, they  still  felt  that  the  individual  man  was  in  some 
way  and  to  a  certain  extent  supreme  over  circumstances. 
We  are  flooding  the  country  with  talk  about  environment, 
circumstances,  hereditary  character  and  the  like;  and  the 
public  is  coming  rather  to  pity  than  to  censure,  rather  to 
show  sympathy  than  to  condemn  the  criminal.   Manhood  is 
not  built  up  in  that  way;  Puritan  manhood  will  not  be  con- 
tinuous along  those  lines.    You  talk  of  equality.    Yes,  but 
you  cannot  equalize  brains  or  domestic  felicity.     Scarcely 
any  of  the  good  things  in  life  can  be  equalized  by  any  con- 
ceivable method.     If  you  equalize  fortunes  by  a  general 
division  to-day,  to-morrow  inequality  will  have  arisen.    We 
have  to  recognize  that  justice  implies,  in  this  world  of  ours, 
at  this  day,  inequality  as  well  as  equality.    That  is  Herbert 
Spencer's  definition  of  it,  and  it  is  a  definition  at  any  rate 
founded  on  fact.     You  cannot  get  away  from  it.    Equality? 
Yes,  but  equality  with  the  personalities  behind  it  between 
whom  equality  exists;  and  those  personalities  are  in  most 
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respects  unequal  to  one  another.     There  is  no  getting  away 
from  it. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  finally  is  this,  that  we  need  to 
reiterate  the  good  old  Puritan  doctrine  that  the  individual 
man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  character  and  his  own  fortune, 
and  that,  in  the  main,  neither  society  nor  the  State  can  do 
anything  for  men  except  to  protect  them  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  others.  We  are  coming  to  set  up  this  abstraction 
of  the  State  as  though  it  were  going  to  lift  us  up  by  our 
boot-straps.  And  what  is  it?  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  State  consists  of  the  gentlemen  whom  we  elect  to  repre- 
sent us  in  legislatures  or  in  executive  positions  or  in  the 
courts  of  the  land;  some  of  them,  we  hope  and  believe, 
superior  to  ourselves;  some  of  them  inferior;  in  the  main 
about  average  people  like  ourselves.  When  therefore  you 
talk  of  the  State  lifting  up  individuals  you  deify  a  mere 
abstraction.  I  like  the  good  old  Puritan  doctrine  that  the 
individual  man  is  to  make  himself  and  is  to  be  responsible 
for  the  result,  whatever  that  result  may  be.  That,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  doctrine  which  has  built  up  this  Republic ; 
that  is  the  doctrine  which  has  made  this  Republic  great; 
and  that  and  that  alone  is  the  doctrine  under  which  this 
Republic  can  be  perpetuated.      (Long  continued  applause.) 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  think  you  will  recognize 
that  the  education  of  your  sons  is  safe  under  such  men  as 
Dr.  Harrison  and  Dr.  Schurman. 

They  are  having  a  great  time  over  in  England.  They  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  itself.  Here 
in  America  we  are  happily  free  from  the  controversy  and 
can  look  on  quietly  while  our  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  Congress,  enact  our  laws  and  provide  for  our 
welfare  without  jealousy.  I  do  not  know  whether  Dr. 
Schurman  would  call  the  change  in  the  House  of  Lords  a 
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"  cataclysm  "  or  an  "  evolution."     Certainly  something  is 
happening! 

Among  other  things  which  have  happened  recently,  and  . 
for  which  we  rejoice,  is  the  election  of  a  New  York  lawyer 
to  Congress  (for  there  are  "  New  York  lawyers  "  as  well  as 
"Philadelphia  lawyers,")  who  goes  there  with  the  hopes 
and  anticipations,  and  of  course  the  criticisms,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  a  great  district.  We  hope  to  surround  him  to-night 
with  such  Puritan  influences  and  such  magnificent  New 
England  good  cheer  that  he  may  be  helped  to  conquer,  at 
Washington,  not  only  in  his  individual  capacity,  hut  by 
illustrating,  in  his  public  services,  those  good  influences 
which  accentuate  Puritan  teaching  and  make  the  old  New 
England  feeling  the  inspiration  of  the  present.  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton. 


"  G%  ilarital  Spirit  of  Wut  3Fatht>rH  " 

2U?0p0tt0?  by  tlje  Bjnn.  ilarttn  W.  Etttlptcn 

Mr.  Littleton  was  cordially  greeted,  and  his  humor  and 
sentiment  were  much  applauded  :     He  said : 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  been 
observing  with  no  little  concern  how  closely  the  speakers 
who  preceded  me  followed  their  toasts,  and  have  been  inter- 
ested and  instructed  by  them,  though  their  eloquent  and 
telling  addresses  marked  the  widest  departure  from  what 
I  supposed  they  were  going  to  talk  about.  Being  a  young 
man,  I  naturally  supposed  that  1  would  be  bound,  at  least 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  which  had  been  assigned  me;  and  therefore  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  it  with  that  exuberance  and  idealism  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  buoyant  period  of  human  existence. 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  enthuse  about  New  England  to  that 
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hysterical  degree  which  has  marked  the  splendid  oratory 
of  the  speakers  this  evening,  because  I  do  not  come  from 
New  England.  My  respect  and  admiration  for  that  his- 
toric section  fully  equal  theirs,  though  it  be  less  demon- 
strative. I  was  born  in  the  land  of  Dixie,  and  any  pretense 
on  my  part  that  I  came  from  any  of  the  States  so  beauti- 
fully signalized  by  the  emblems  behind  the  platform  would 
be  hypocritical.  I  make  prompt  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  New  England  assem- 
blage— diluted,  it  may  be,  by  residence  in  Philadelphia  and 
purified  by  a  sojourn  in  Kentucky.  That  suggestion  of 
purification  reminds  me  that  in  the  section  from  which  I 
came  there  are  decided  evidences  of  a  custom  which  has 
long  been  forbidden  in  New  England;  and  even  though  the 
Bishop  of  Kentucky  protests  that  he  does  not  know  of  it  in 
that  State,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  following  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  which  Dr.  Schurman  has  spoken  of,  that  gentle- 
man will  yet  come  in  contact  with  it;  for,  like  the  poet,  he 
will  "  soon  become  a  part  of  all  he  has  ever  met." 

I  remember  one  incident  in  connection  with  New 
England  that  may  amuse  you.  A  young  lawyer  who  had 
survived  upon  the  dismantled  hills  of  Vermont  about  as 
long  as  his  survival  was  possible,  sought  to  change  the 
scene  of  his  activity.  He  wrote  to  an  old  Tennessee  lawyer 
as  follows :  "  I  am  a  young  Vermont  Republican  and  an 
honest  lawyer;  I  ask  you  what  chance  you  think  there 
would  be  for  me  in  Tennessee."  The  reply  he  received 
was :  "  As  an  honest  lawyer  you  would  have  no  competi- 
tion in  Tennessee,  and  as  a  Republican  you  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  game  laws." 

In  my  search  for  information  pertaining  to  the  toast 
assigned  me,  I  have  referred  to  books  for  evidences  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  our  fathers,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  I 
was  surprised,  however,  to  find  so  many  things  that  indi- 
cated an  un-martial  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  fathers;  and 
I  would  be  better  prepared  to  respond  to  that  phase  of  the 
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subject  had  the  President  of  the  Society  seen  fit  to  assign 
it  to  ine.  I  do  not  regard  the  drawing  of  the  sword  or  the 
fighting  on  the  battle  field  as  an  indication  of  the  martial 
spirit  of  our  country  either  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  or  in 
our  own  day,  for  instances  of  that  kind  are  exceptional. 
I  must  dispute  with  the  text  at  the  outset.  I  have  found 
little  or  no  evidence  that  our  nation  is  possessed  of  a  dis- 
tinctive martial  spirit.  The  characteristics  of  our  people, 
whether  Cavaliers  or  Puritans,  furnish  no  such  evidence. 
Our  national  history  is  not  a  chronicle  of  war  and  devas- 
tation, but  of  construction  and  peace,  prompted  by  a  love 
of  liberty,  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peace-loving  instincts  of  the  world.  In  my 
hasty  review  of  our  history  I  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
particularly  as  to  the  section  from  which  I  come,  the  mar- 
tial spirit  is  more  distinctly  evidenced  in  the  exploits  of  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  than  in  the  achievements  of  mili- 
tary heroes.  That  spirit  finds  most  forcible  expression  in 
what  was  accomplished  by  Daniel  Boone  with  his  picket 
line  on  the  outpost  of  the  Kentucky  frontier;  and  the  re- 
sults are  more  glorious  than  those  of  any  Avar  in  which 
Kentucky  has  taken  part,  however  renowned  may  have  been 
its  deeds  of  valor.  To  my  mind  the  man  who  was  the  first 
to  recognize  the  magnificent  prospect  of  that  splendid 
country,  in  the  early  days;  the  man  who  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghenies,  in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  to  build  a  home  on 
the  frontier;  the  man  who  turned  the  first  sod  in  the  till- 
ing of  the  soil,  was  a  better  representative  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived  than  the  man  with  epaulettes  and  sword 
who  contributed  nothing  to  the  glory  of  his  country  or  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Daniel  Boone  was  born  in  your  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Neither  a  philanthropist,  a  philosopher,  nor  yet  a 
soldier,  (though  he  may  be  called  a  soldier  of  fortune), 
he  was  a  lover  of  the  chase  and  the  hunt;  passing  his  days 
where  the  deer  roamed,  in  the  depths  of  solitude  and  the 
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sylvan  splendor  of  the  forest.  It  was  to  him  and  those 
like  him  that  the  great  Southwest  owed  so  much  of  glory, 
of  conquest  and  of  advancement. 

Here  let  me  mention  another  great  Pennsylvanian — a 
Philadelphia!!  indeed — in  whose  nature  there  was  more  of 
martial  spirit  than  in  that  of  many  a  man  who  hlustered 
with  a  sword  or  strutted  with  a  bayonet.  I  refer  to  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Doak.  Scholar  and  philanthropist  as  he  was,  he 
carried  the  flag  of  civilization  and  planted  it  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  East  Tennessee.  He  founded  the  first  college  ever 
built  in  this  country,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Father  of 
our  country ;  and  he  founded  it  at  a  point  about  eight  miles 
from  the  town  of  Jonesborough,  Tennessee. 

Gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  your  State  and  my  State 
have  done  scant  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  sainted  old 
man  who  was  the  first  to  carry  the  light  of  learning  into 
that  benighted  region.  His  tomb  at  Greenville,  Tennessee, 
as  I  saw  it  not  a  year  ago,  is  in  a  lonely,  deserted  place, 
crumbling  with  the  march  of  years  and  with  nothing  to  sig- 
nalize the  genius  of  that  daring  pioneer  who  set  a  light 
upon  a  hill  as  a  light  for  all  future  generations. 

Daniel  Boone  and  Samuel  Doak  represented  the  true 
martial  spirit  in  the  development  of  the  Southwest;  one 
with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  intent  upon  the  pursuit 
of  game,  but  really  carrying  with  him  the  characteristics  of 
conquest;  the  other,  with  a  mind  stored  with  all  the  learn- 
ing he  could  acquire  in  the  civilization  of  his  day,  burying 
himself  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  body  at  the  foot  of  those 
beautiful  hills  in  order  that  his  life  might  testify  to  his 
love  of  learning. 

Two  other  pioneers  of  civilization  who  are  worthy  of 
honorable  mention,  but  whose  records  have  been  lost  to  the 
generation  of  to-day  are  John  Sevier  and  James  Robert- 
son. They  crossed  over  from  North  Carolina  into  Ten- 
nessee and,  after  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  which  was  really 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolution,  they  founded  a  State, — 
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one  which  seems  to  have  had  a  chimerical  existence,  hut 
which  was  for  a  time  a  really  representative  organization, — 
the  ancient  State  of  Franklin;  not  "  Frankland,"  as  some 
historians  have  called  it.  The}7  named  it  in  honor  of  that 
great  man  who  did  so  much  for  civilization,  and  upon  whose 
record  they  patterned  their  own,  Benjamin  Franklin.  That 
State  of  Franklin  covered  the  territorial  area  now  occu- 
pied by  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  part  of  North 
Carolina.  There,  upon  the  outposts  of  civilization,  these 
men  built  a  State  House  and  wrote  a  State  constitution, 
which  was  the  first  document  of  the  kind  to  be  written  on 
the  soil  of  this  country  unless  that  of  Connecticut  is  en- 
titled to  precedence,  for  there  is  a  rivalry  between  the  two 
for  this  distinction.  There  they  drafted  the  fundamental 
law  for  the  government  of  the  commissioners  who  were 
appointed  for  the  State. 

These  historic  facts  have  been  practically  lost  to  us  in 
our  day.  I  do  not  speak  of  them  as  indicative  of  a  martial 
spirit,  but  as  indicating  the  real,  actual  spirit  of  that  early 
day;  that  spirit  which  conquered  the  wilderness,  overcame 
all  obstacles  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  nation  of 
which  we  are  all  proud  to  be  a  part. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  other  historic  fact ;  and  I  do 
so  with  reverence,  but  expecting  to  be  doubted,  if  not  dis- 
puted. Long  before  Garrison  wrote  or  Phillips  thundered, 
the  first  society  in  this  country  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves  was  organized  in  Greenville,  Tennessee,  and  the  first 
paper  published  in  advocacy  of  the  liberty  of  slaves  in  this 
country  made  its  appearance  in  Jonesborough,  Tennessee. 
I  do  not  intend  that  you,  New  Englanders,  shall  mono- 
polize all  the  glory  if  I  can  help  it;  and  while  recognizing 
the  novelty  of  my  position,  I  appreciate  my  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  I  have  the  conclusion  to-night,  and  that 
nobody  will  have  the  patience,  after  I  have  finished,  to 
listen  to  any  dispute  upon  this  subject;  and  having  been 
brought  ii])  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  New  York  politics, 
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I  do  not  propose,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  to  let  any- 
thing "  get  by  nie." 

Something  has  been  said  to-night  concerning  pessimists; 
and  I  wish  to  say  to  Bishop  Woodcock  that  we,  of  the 
South,  are  not  pessimists  any  more  than  are  you  of  New 
England.  If  any  lesson  were  needed  to  convince  you  that  the 
people  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  not  pessimists 
you  have  only  to  look  to  that  other  period  when  the  martial 
spirit  of  our  fathers  dominated  the  land.  We  need  not 
speak  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  war  waged  between  the  North 
and  the  South:  we  need  only  speak  of  it  as  a  war  waged 
in  a  common  cause,  by  both  sides,  and  with  a  common  in- 
terest, whatever  may  have  been  the  mistake.  We  know  that 
behind  each  gleaming  sword,  behind  each  bayonet  charge 
and  back  of  the  crash  and  smoke  of  every  battle  there  was 
the  everlasting  spirit  of  devotion  to  and  love  for  the  coun- 
try. The  soldiers  of  New  England  and  the  North  inarched 
home  from  an  arduous  contest  which  was  no  real  trial  of 
their  strength,  for  back  of  them  was  the  great;  dynamic 
force  and  herculean  power  of  a  mighty  nation.  On  the 
other  hand  the  war  enlisted  the  youth,  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  chivalry  of  the  South,  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  pic- 
ture of  desolation.  The  "  boys  in  grey  "  returned  to  find 
deserted  homes,  barren  fields  and  wasted  crops.  Where 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  South  had  glistened  with  fruit- 
ful harvests  of  her  wheat  that  waved  like  golden  banners 
in  the  sunlight,  and  where  the  white  empires  of  her  cotton 
had  been  brilliant  in  the  long  stretches  of  her  moonlight 
nights,  there  was  nothing  left  but  charred  remains.  Despite 
all  that,  they  gathered  about  the  smouldering  ruins  and,  in 
a  spirit  of  prayer,  of  sacrifice  and  of  devotion  to  a  common 
country,  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  reconstruction; 
and  when  the  next  war  came,  which  marked  the  third  per- 
iod of  martial  ardor  in  this  country,  they  joined  as  one  man 
to  defend  the  flag  of  the  nation. 

In  conclusion  may  I  pay  tribute  to  the  two  illustrious 
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characters  that  represent  the  military  ardor  of  the  coun- 
try in  time  of  war?  Of  Washington  it  may  he  said,  he  lived 
and  gave  his  toil  to  human  kind  in  simpler  times.  A 
soldier,  he  drew  his  sword  to  save  to  all  the  world  a  virgin 
repuhlic ;  a  statesman,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  to  measure  the 
meaning  of  a  people  hound  to  he  free;  a  rich  man,  he  used 
his  wealth  to  preserve  the  country  from  which  it  came. 
His  triumphs  on  the  field  of  hattle  do  not  rest  upon  the 
ruin  of  unworthy  foes.  They  are  huilt  upon  the  prostrate 
prowess  of  England's  unquestioned  valor.  The  armies 
under  his  command  did  not  march  over  conquered  coun- 
tries as  an  example  of  force.  They  offered  up  their  lives 
in  full  sight  of  their  homes  as  a  sacrifice  to  liberty.  His 
courage  did  not  have  for  stimulus  the  plaudits  of  a  world 
committed  to  a  policy  of  aggression ;  it  rested  upon  a  con- 
science entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  a  country  intent  upon 
liberty  and  peace.  The  story  of  his  heroism  did  not  speed 
with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  around  the  world  and  dwell 
upon  the  lips  of  men.  It  was  never  fully  told  until  com- 
merce carried  it  away  under  its  whitening  sails,  until  rail- 
roads thundered  it  out  across  the  plains,  until  factories 
shouted  it  from  New  England's  hills,  until  harvests  whis- 
pered it  into  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  South.  The  final 
victories  of  his  faithful  armies  did  not  raise  him  up  as  the 
embodiment  of  undisputed  force,  but  reared  instead  the 
fabric  of  a  free  government  into  whose  every  branch  he  in- 
fused the  spirit  of  peace  and  liberty. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  may  make  the  seas  to  frown 
with  formidable  navies;  they  may  make  the  earth  to  trem- 
ble with  the  endless  procession  of  their  armies;  the  pagean- 
try of  modern  warfare  may  dazzle  mankind  with  increas- 
ing splendor;  but  we  of  America  should  never  forget  that 
the  most  powerful  fleet  that  rides  upou  the  sea,  and  the 
most  invincible  army  that  inarches  over  the  land  is  but 
drift  and  numbers  compared  with  the  unyielding  spirit  of 
a  people  who  love  their  country. 
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In  civil  life  he  moved  with  measured  strength  toward 
the  sanest  end;  he  worked  with  poise  and  balance  for  the 
surest   point;   he   wrought   with   finest   faith   in   enduring 

things.     lie  did  not  wither  up  in  the  company  of  the  con-  \ 

servative;  he  did  not  run  away  in  harness  with  the  radical;  v 

he  did  not  disturb  the  public  mind  by  teaching  it  to  want; 
he  did  not  disappoint  the  world  with  promises  of  things  it 
should  not  have;  he  was  honest  without  being  excited 
about  it;  be  was  industrious  without  having  the  strokes 
recorded;  be  was  patriotic  without  over-talking;  he  had 
the  power  of  a  rusted  ruler,  and  he  used  it  as  the  hum- 
blest citizen. 

There  was  the  other  great  representative  of  the  martial 
ardor  of  the  nation,  the  leader  in  a  more  recent  epoch,  who 
in  my  opinion  was  unlike  all  the  soldiers  of  the  world  and 
of  whom  we  speak  as  embodying  the  glory  and  the  good  of 
that  period.  His  name  was  Lincoln.  Of  him  it  has  been 
said  that  the  single  light  that  led  his  feet  along  the  hard 
highway  of  life  was  justice,  the  single  thought  that  throb- 
bed his  brain  to  sleep  at  night  was  justice,  the  single  prayer 
that  put  in  whispered  words  the  might  and  meaning  of  his 
soul  was  justice,  the  single  impulse  that  lingered  in  a  heart 
already  wrung  by  a  nation's  grief  was  justice,  and  in  every 
word  that  fell  from  him  in  touching  speech  there  was  the 
sad  and  sober  spirit  of  justice.  In  every  line  of  chastest 
literature  that  spelled  his  spirit  out  in  words  there  was  the 
quiet,  solemn  plea  for  justice.  The  time  in  which  he  lived 
Avas  made  the  test  of  the  nation's  life.  Coming  with  a  cloud 
not  larger  than  a  man's  band,  the  storm  had  grown  until 
the  country  groped  in  settled  night.  The  only  light  that 
reached  to  the  far  South  and  the  distant  North,  that  pene- 
trated the  remote  West,  that  struck  into  the  East,  was  that 
pillar  of  patriotic  fire  transfiguring  the  raw  and  rugged 
frame  of  Lincoln.  He  sat  upon  the  storm  when  the  nation 
shook  with  passion.  lie  calmly  looked  into  the  dark  when 
the  continent   trembled   with   rage  and   resentment.     He 
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turned  to  New  England  for  help  and  had  his  gentle  spirit 
stung  to  silence  by  the  honest  zeal  and  unjust  reproach  of 
Phillips.  He  turned  to  New  York  and  the  North  for  help, 
and  the  appeal  was  lost  in  the  neglect  and  noise  of  the 
market  place.  lie  turned  to  the  West  for  help  and  found 
the  struggling  soldiery  ready  to  do  indifferent  service.  Lie 
turned  toward  the  South  to  behold  the  combined  strength 
of  brain  and  blood  marching  to  the  lausic  of  disunion.  The 
press,  at  the  outset,  had  thrown  its  accustomed  "  tit  "  and 
then  filled  up  with  doubt.  The  pulpit,  free  from  practical 
restraints,  went  to  the  very  edge  of  madness  and  railed  be- 
cause Lincoln  would  not  follow.  Politicians  ran  away  in 
humiliating  haste  and  took  their  stand  just  out  of  reach  of 
either  side  and  close  enough  to  claim  identity  with  either. 
Treason,  wrong,  injustice,  crime,  graft,  a  thousand  wrongs 
in  system  and  in  single  added  to  the  burden  of  this  melan- 
choly spirit.  Silently,  as  the  soul  of  the  just  makes  war 
on  sin ;  silently,  as  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  withstands  the 
spite  of  wrong;  silently,  as  the  heart  of  the  truly  brave 
resists  the  assault  of  the  coward,  this  prince  of  patience 
and  of  peace  endured  the  calumny  of  the  country  he  died 
to  save.  In  all  the  ruin  that  fell  about  our  country's  path, 
in  all  the  wrong  that  sought  to  wreck  our  country's  growth, 
in  all  the  curses  that  fell  upon  his  humble  spirit  from  un- 
worthy lips,  in  all  the  intrigues  of  erstwhile  friends,  in  all 
the  darkness  of  despair  and  in  all  the  noise  of  catastrophe, 
there  was  not  enough  to  force  upon  his  gentle  lips  a  word 
of  accusation  or  of  blame.  Search  the  lucid  literature  of 
his  pen,  and  not  one  word  meant  for  the  ruin  of  his  fellow 
man.  Recall  the  homely  wisdom  of  his  spoken  words,  and 
not  one  thought  designed  to  break  the  character  or  wound 
the  spirit  of  his  brother  creature.  He  rose  from  the  raw 
earth  to  the  clear  sky,  but  nowhere  on  that  awful  journey 
did  he  put  his  foot  upon  a  human  being.  He  moved  as  a 
silent,  solemn  force  from  the  shadow  of  the  woods  until 
his  form  was  imaged  in  the  soul  of  civilization ;  but  no- 
where on  the  way  is  there  a  scar  upon  his  fellow  man.    He 
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cauie  as  a  prophet  out  of  the  unreadable  obscurity  of  the  jj 

forest,  but  as  we  listen  down  the  years  that  tell  the  story  { ! 

of  his  coming,  we  cannot  hear  a  single  voice  crying  out  from  { 

pain  which  he  inflicted.  •         |  \ 

Gentlemen,  we  inherit  two  great  epochs,  the  one  exem- 
plified by  Washington,  and  the  other  embodied  in  Lincoln. 
We  represent  the  great  spirit  of  democracy  in  this  country, 
the  spirit  of  the  rule  of  the  common  people  of  the  land. 

Ours  is  the  duty  to  discipline  and  direct  this  magnificent  ; 

force  until  all  its  energy  shall  gather  as  a  final  momentum  \  \ 

underneath  the  civilization  of  our  country  until  at  last,  3; 

when  the  answer  comes,  we  shall  all  lind  ourselves  pro-  1 

foundly  happy  to  be  of  the  twentieth  century — that  re-  K 

splendent  reach  of  time,  in  which  liberty  and  peace  went 
up  and  down  the  nations  of  the  earth,  building  their  king- 
dom in  the-souls  of  men  and  gathering  the  harvest  of  genius 
and  toil;  in  which  reason  struck  from  the  hand  of  force 
the  sword  of  hate  and  plucked  from  the  heart  of  war  the 
germ  of  greed;  in  which  conscience  smote  the  thoughts  of 

wrong  and  filled  the  mind  with  mercies  of  sweet  restraint;  I 

in  which  power  grew  in  the  human  brain  and  refused  the 
shelter  of  a  glittering  crown ;  in  which  the  people  of  all 

lands  and  nations,  awakened  by  the  inspiration  of  our  ex-  \ 

ample,  followed  with  the  march  of  years  the  luminous  path- 
way leading  to  a  destiny  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  but 
within  the  providence  of  God.  \ 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  am  doubtless  only  giving  | 

utterance  to  that  which  is  in  all  of  your  minds  when  I 
thank  the  speakers  who  have  entertained  us  to-night  with 

their  burning  words  of  eloquence  and  of  inspiration.    We  i 

also  want  to  thank  the  committee  who  have  provided  so 

bountifully  for  our  entertainment.     Let  us  go  to  our  homes  j 

with  new  enthusiasm  and  new  love  for  New  England,  new 

hope  for  the  future  and  new  visions  of  perpetual  brother-  * 

hood.     Let  us  grasp  hands  and  go  to  our  rest  with  a  con-  I 

sciousness  that  it  is  good  to  help  each  other.     Good  night.  1 

(The  festivities  here  ended  and  the  company  dispersed.) 
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III.  membership 

1.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen  years 
of  age,  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native,  or  descendant 
of  a  native,  of  any  NeAv  England  State,  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  and  shall  become  a  member  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  creation  of  this  Society,  or  by  the 
majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  of  its  Council,  subscrib- 
ing to  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission  fee  of  five 
dollars  ($5.00). 

2.  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members 
present,  at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any  person 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct. 

3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dues 
for  three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satis- 
factory to  the  Council,  shall,  after  thirty  days'  notice  of 
such  failure,  be  dropped  from  the  roll. 
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We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  create  the  Association 
herein  named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitution 
and  By-Laws : 

I.  Name 
The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be 

®hf  Nrni  Englanb  &orirti]  of  flrnnHQlnanta 

II.  ©faject  ; 

Its  object  shall  be  charity  and  good-fellowship,  and 
the  honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 
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IV.  annual  meetings 

1.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than 
one  week  before  the  Annual  Festival,  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice 
of  the  same  shall  be  given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers, 
and  be  mailed  through  the  post  office  to  each  member  of 
the  Society. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  a 
Vice-President,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  absence  from  the 
city,  by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  Council 

1.  At  each  Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected  a 
President,  a  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  a  Treasurer, 
a  Secretary,  a  Chaplain,  and  a  Physician,  to  serve  one 
year,  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen;  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  in  1895,  there  shall  also  be  elected  twelve  Direc- 
tors, who,  upon  entering  upon  office,  shall  divide  them- 
selves by  lot  into  three  classes  of  four  each,  one  class 
to  serve  one  year,  one  class  two  years,  and  one  class  three 
years.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1890,  and  each  sub- 
sequent year,  there  shall  be  elected  four  Directors  to  serve 
three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The 
Officers  and  Directors  elected  each  year  shall  enter  upon 
office  on  the  first  of  January  next  succeeding,  and, 
together  with  the  Directors  holding  over,  shall  constitute 
the  Council. 

Of  the  Council  there  shall  be  four  standing  committees: 

(a.)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary,  and  four  Directors. 

(b.)  On  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 

(c.)  On  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Phy- 
sician, and  four  Directors. 
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(d. )  On  Entertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  and  four  Directors. 

2.  The  Council  shall  fill  any  vacancy  which  shall  occur 
in  any  office,  or  in  the  position  of  Director. 

VI.  Duties  of  ©fitters 

1.  The  President,  or,  in  his  ahsence,  the  First  Vice- 
President,  or,  if  he,  too,  is  absent,  then  the  Second  Vice- 
President,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or 
the  Council.  In  the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these,  then 
a  temporary  chairman  shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  seal  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Society;  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  said  committee  next  preceding  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  he  shall  make  full  and  detailed 
report. 

VII.  Butte*  of  Committees 

1.  The  Committee  ou  Admission  shall  consider  and 
report  to  the  Council,  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names  of 
all  persons  submit  led  for  membership. 

2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims 
against  the  Society,  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment 
of  its  surplus  funds,  if  any;  and,  through  a  sub-committee, 
shall  audit  annually  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  con- 
formity to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make 
report  thereof  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  next  pre- 
ceding the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Council,  provide  for  the  Annual  Festival. 
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VIII.  ffiijangea 

The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 

IX.  Charito 

1.  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three-fourths,  to  the 
relief  of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons  of  New  England 
origin. 

2.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if 
in  need,  shall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an 
annuity  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full 
amount  which  such  member  shall  have  actually  paid  into 
its  Treasury;  such  annuity,  however,  shall  in  no  case  be 
paid  to  such  widow  after  she  shall  have  again  married, 
nor  to  children  after  they  shall  be  able  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood. 

X.  Quorum 

Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
Society;  of  the  Council,  five  members,  and  of  the  commit- 
tees, a  majority. 

XL  jhrs 

The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership, 
shall  be  three  dollars;  but  any  person  admitted  a  mem- 
ber may  become  a  life  member  by  paying  fifty  dollars, 
and  shall  thereby  be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission  fee 
of  five  dollars  and  annual  dues. 


; 


XII.  Annual  jfesttbal 

An  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on 
the  twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day  is 
Sunday,  and  then  the  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day 
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following,  at  such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  The  cost  of  the  same 
shall  be  at  the  charge  of  those  attending  it. 

XIII.  fHotta  anti  Seal 

1.  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 

"  Veritas  ct  Libertas." 

2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  center  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  "  Mayflower  "  at  anchor  in  Plymouth 
harbor,  surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  on  the  inner  of 
which  shall  be  the  motto,  and  the  date  1620;  on  the  next 
the  name  of  the  Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on  the 
next  a  wreath  of  may  flowers  and  entwined  scrolls,  bearing 
the  name  of  New  England  Colonies  and  States. 

XIV.  ©tgposittcm  of  IProperto 

IN  CASIO  OK  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but,  if 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed 
best  by  a  majority  of  those  present  at  an  annual  meeting 
at  which  a  quorum  of  members  shall  be  present,  that  the 
same  shall  be  dissolved  (notice  having  been  given  in  the 
call  for  said  meeting  that  the  question  of  dissolution 
would  be  considered),  or  if  at  any  time  there  shall  have 
been  failure  for  three  successive  years  to  hold  an  annual 
meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and  immediately  there- 
after, the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and  deliver  all  moneys 
and  other  property  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  its  sole  and  exclus- 
ive use  forever. 
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XV.  &mentiment 

1.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment 
having  been  approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  of  such 
proposed  amendment  sent  to  each  member  with  the  notice 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  They  may  also  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the 
Society,  provided  that  the  alteration  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted at  a  previous  meeting. 

3.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  without 
the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the 
time  of  their  final  consideration,  not  less  than  twenty-five 
voting  for  such  alteration  or  amendment. 
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THE  ARCADED    WALL  NEAR    THE   WEST  GATE 
in  view  of  vessels  sailing  from  the  West   Quay,  Southampton,  England. 


3Ltfe  Members 


Baker,   George   Fales,   M.D., 

Battles,    Harry    H., 

Bond,    Frank    S., 

Bradway,   William, 

Brooks,  James  C, 

Brush,   Chauncey   H., 

Busch,   Henry   P., 

Busch,  Miers, 

Clothier,  Morris  L., 

Dreer,  William  F., 

Earle,   George   H., 

Fiske,  Louis  S., 

Frothingham,   Theodore, 

Hoffman,  George  F., 

Lewis,   Richard   A., 

Littlefield,   H.  W., 

Milne,   Caleb  J., 

Milne,  Caleb  J.,  Jr., 

Milne,  David, 

Morris,  Effingham  B., 

Mumford,  Joseph   P., 

Riley,  Lewis  A., 

Vinton,   Charles   H.,   M.D., 


421  Walnut  Street. 

Nov., 

1898. 

108  South  Twelfth  Street. 

Oct., 

1901. 

New   London,  Conn. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haverford. 

Mch., 

1908. 

430    Washington   Avenue. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Chestnut   Hill. 

Dec, 

1881. 

1006  Spruce  Street. 

Nov., 

1910 

1006  Spruce  Street. 

Nov., 

1910 

801    Market   Street. 

Dec, 

1896. 

714  Chestnut  Street. 

Jan., 

1894- 

424  Chestnut   Street. 

Dec, 

1901. 

2042   Locust  Street. 

Jan., 

1889. 

304  Lafayette  Building. 

Dec, 

1886. 

413  Market  Street. 

Nov., 

1891. 

Hamilton  Court. 

Dec, 

1881. 

West  Walnut   Lane. 

Dec, 

1881. 

2030  Walnut  Street. 

Jan  , 

1904. 

202U  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1904. 

1613   Spruce   Street. 

Oct., 

1903. 

Girard   Building. 

Dec, 

1902. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

1509  Spruce   Street. 

Dec, 

1904. 

413  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Annual  jflemfcers 


Alden,  Ezra  Hyde, 
Allyn,  Dr.  Herman  B., 
Atterbury,  W.  W., 
Austin,  Samuel  H., 
Ayer,  F.  W., 

Bacon,  Richard  W., 


Arcade  Building. 

501   South   Forty-second  St. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

3913  Chestnut  Street. 

308   Chestnut    Street. 

518  Stephen  Girard  Building. 
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Nov., 

1907. 

Nov., 

1894. 

Jan., 

1905- 

Dec, 

1906. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894- 
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Bailey,  Joseph   T., 
Bailey,  Julius  A., 
Baily,  Charles   W., 
Bancroft,  Addison  F., 
Banks,   George   W., 
Barnes,  Harry  G., 
Barnes,   John    Hampton, 
Barnes,  William  H., 
Barney,  Charles  D., 
Bartlett,  Clarence,  M.D., 
Bartol,  George   E., 
Bassett,   Frank  L., 
Bassett,  George  G., 
Battles,    Frank, 
Beck,  Hon.  James  M., 
Bement,   William   P., 
Bemis,   Royal  W.,  M.D., 
Bent,   Luther  S., 
Bent,   Stedman, 
Blake,  Barton   F., 
Bliss,  Arthur  Ames,  M.D., 
Boone,  John  Allen, 
Borden,  Edward  P., 
Borden,   E.   Shirley, 
Boyd,  James, 
Bradford,  Albert  G., 
Bradway,  Edward  T., 
Brazier,  H.  Bartol, 
Brinley,  Charles  A., 
Brinlcy,  Charles  E., 
Brooks,  Edward,  Jr., 
Brown,   Andrew   Vinton, 
Brown,   D.   V., 
Brown,  Henry  W., 
Brown,   J.   Tabele, 
Brown,  John  A.  S., 
Buckland,   Edw.    H.,    D.D.S., 
Buckley,   Monroe, 
Burbank,  Wm.  H.,  D.D., 
Burnham,   George, 
Burnham,  George,  Jr., 
Burnham,  William, 


1218  Chestnut  Street. 

Wayne. 

922  Clinton  Street. 

114  South   Sixth   Street. 

2043  Spruce   Street. 

2010  North  Thirteenth  Street. 

1817    DeLancey    Place. 

1727   Spruce   Street. 

Ogontz. 

1437  Spruce  Street. 

262  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Swarthmore. 

421   Chestnut  Street. 

131   South  Fifth  Street. 

55  Wall   Street,    New    York. 

3817  Spruce  Street. 

2512  North  Fifth  Street. 

6040  Drexel  Road. 

6040  Drexel  Road. 

Merion. 

117  S'-<uth  Twentieth  Street. 

228  South  Broad  Street. 

2038  Spruce  Street. 

2038  Spruce  Street. 

Haverford. 

4712   Springfield    Avenue. 

Woodbury,   N.   J. 

Wynnewood. 

247   South   Sixteenth   Street. 

250  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

643   Land  Title   Building. 

3423  North  Nineteenth  Street. 

1823  Tioga  Street. 

435  Walnut  Street. 

Prospect  Ave.,   Chestnut  Hill. 

1524  North   Seventeenth   St. 

Bryn   Mawr. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

Phoenixville. 

500  North   Broad  Street. 

715  Chestnut  Street. 

Harrison  Building. 


Dec,  1 

893. 

Nov.,  i 

OOI. 

Nov.,  i 

901. 

Dec,  1 

001. 

Jan., 

889. 

Nov.,  ] 

901. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Nov., 

[901. 

Apl., 

[903. 

Dec, 

[892. 

Nov., 

1904. 

Dec, 

1905. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Nov., 

[898. 

Jan., 

[898. 

Dec, 

1902. 

May, 

1884. 

Dec, 

[899. 

Dec, 

[881. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Dec, 

[906. 

Dec, 

[881. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Dec, 

[887. 

Dec, 

(897. 

Mch., 

908. 

Dec, 

[901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

too8. 

Jan., 

[902. 

Oct., 

[903. 

Oct., 

t90.i- 

Dec, 

886. 

Dec, 

[894. 

Feb., 

[896. 

Nov., 

1908. 

Nov., 

1907- 

Dec, 

[906. 

Dec, 

[881. 

May, 

[884. 

Dec, 

[887. 

[noi 
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Burt,  Edward  W,. 


Butler,   Edgar   H., 

Carpenter,   Harvey   N., 
Carstairs,    Daniel    Haddock, 
Carstairs,    J.    Haseltine, 
Carver,    Charles, 
Castle,   William   H., 
Chandler,  Theophilus  P., 
Chapin,  George  W., 
Chapin,    Dr.    John    B., 
Chapin,   Philip  E., 
Chapman,  James  H., 
Chase,   Edward   Berwind, 
Chauncey,  Charles, 
Child,    Charles    S., 
Church,  Arthur  L., 
Church,  Edgar  M., 

Church,   W.  A., 
Claflin,   Waldo    M„ 
Clark,    Charles    E., 
Clark,   Clarence   H.,  Jr., 
Clark,  Herbert  L., 
Clark,  Percy  H., 
Clark,    Walton, 
Cleaver,   Albert   N., 
Clement,  John   B., 
Cleverly,  Henry  A., 
Cliff,  George  H., 
Closson,   James    H.,   M.D., 
Clothier,  Isaac  H.,  Jr., 
Clothier,   Walter, 
Coffin,    Edward   Winslow, 
Collier,  John  J., 
Colton,  J.   Milton, 
Colton,  Sabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,   Bernard  T., 
Converse,  Charles  A., 
Converse,  John  W., 
Conwell,    Rev.   Russell    H., 


Care     S.     L.     Allen     &     Co., 

Denckla     Building,      nth    & 

Market   Streets. 

Dec, 

1888. 

5919  Main  St.,  Germantown. 

Dec, 

189S 

2320  Spruce   Street. 

Dec, 

1891. 

254  South  Third  Street. 

Dec, 

1895. 

254  South  Third  Street. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Haverford. 

Dec, 

1902. 

4241   Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1901. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

Oct., 

1897. 

St.    David. 

Dec, 

1898. 

44th  and  Market  Streets. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Bellevue-Stratford. 

A  pi., 

1910. 

421   Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1907. 

Arcade   Building. 

Nov., 

1909. 

251    South    Fourth   Street. 

Dec, 

1892. 

217  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1904. 

500  North   Broad  Street. 

Apl., 

1  got. 

Care       Clinton       Paper       Co., 

Crozer   Building. 

Nov., 

190 1. 

Penn  and   Knox  Sts.,   Gtn. 

Nov., 

1901. 

1 107   Chestnut   Street. 

Dec, 

1883. 

41 15  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1886. 

321    Chestnut   Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

321    Chestnut   Street. 

Nov., 

1901. 

321    Chestnut   Street. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Chestnut   Hill. 

Jan., 

1902. 

South   Bethlehem. 

Nov. 

1902. 

Overbrook. 

Nov. 

1906. 

Wynnewood. 

Feb., 

1891. 

Langhorne,   Pa. 

Dec, 

1896. 

53  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

Dec, 

1900. 

801   Market  Street. 

Dec, 

1901. 

405  Arch   Street. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Ashland.    N.   J. 

Dec, 

1896. 

North  American   Building. 

Dec, 

1903. 

321  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1883. 

321   Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1883. 

500  North   Broad  Street. 

Jan., 

1904. 

500  North   Broad  Street. 

Jan., 

1891. 

500  North   Broad  Street. 

Dec, 

1006. 

2020    North    Broad    Street. 

Jan., 

1887. 
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Cook,   Gustavus  W., 
Cook,   Richard  Y.( 
Cooke,  James  W., 
Corbin,    Elbert   A.,   Jr., 
Cornish,  Thomas  E., 
Costello,   Peter  E., 
Crittenden,  J.   Parker, 
Crosman,  Prof.  Charles  S., 
Culver,   Martin   B., 
Cuming,  John  K., 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cushman,   Capt.   John   F., 
Cuthbert,   Allen   Brooks, 

Daland,  Judson,  M.D., 
Dana,  Prof.  Charles  Edmund, 
Darby,  Edward  T.,  M.D., 
Darlington,  Herbert  Seymour 
DeCoster,   Henry  Seymour, 
Delano,  Eugene, 
Denny,  George  Addison, 
Dexter,  E.   Milton, 
Doane,   Charles  P., 
Dodge,  James  Mapes, 
Doe,  Charles  A., 
Driver,   William   R.,  Jr., 
Duane,   Russell, 
Dugan,  William  J.,  M.D., 
Dungan,  Chester  B., 
Dungan,  George  I., 
Dwight,  Marcus  B.,  M.D., 

Earle,   Morris, 

Eckels,  Mervin  J.,   D.D., 

Edmunds,  Hon.  George  F., 

Ellis,  Henry  C, 

Ellison,  William  Rodman, 

Elwell,  William  P., 

Ely,  Theodore  N., 

Emery,  William, 

Este,  Charles, 

Este,  Charles,  Jr., 


316  Chestnut  Street. 

316  Chestnut  Street. 
2108  Walnut  Street. 
432  Walnut  Street. 

228  South  Broad  Street. 

Tacony. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Building. 

Haverford. 

1529   Locust  Street. 

1807  North   Broad  Street. 

22  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

425  Arch  Street. 

311   South  Thirteenth   Street. 

P.  R.  R.,  Altoona. 

317  South  Eighteenth  Street. 
2013  DeLancey  Place. 
Lansdowne. 

1126  Chestnut  Street. 

420  South  Forty-fifth  Street. 

12  Wash.  Square,  North,  N.Y. 

Jenkintown. 

1218  Spruce  Street. 

Clifton  Heights. 

Clapier   Street,   Germantown. 

146  North  Tenth  Street. 

Seventeenth  and  Filbert  Sts. 

1617  Land  Title  Building. 

Flanders   Building. 

4334  Sansom   Street. 

4334   Sansom   Street. 

4025  Walnut  Street. 

918  Chestnut  Street. 

1625   Race  Street. 

P.  O.  Box  2082,  M.  City  Sec. 

2319  Green  Street. 

24  South  Sixth  Street. 

2207  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

Williamsport. 

20th  St.  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

20th  St.  and  Glenwood  Ave. 


Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Nov., 

1904. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Oct., 

1903- 

Men., 

1893. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Nov., 

1908. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Mch., 

1908. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1899- 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

190a 

Feb., 

1887. 

Dec, 

1910. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1907. 

Nov. 

1904. 

Nov. 

1904. 

Nov. 

1 901. 

Mch. 

,  1895- 

Dec 

1900. 

Dec. 

1896. 

Dec. 

1891. 

Dec. 

1897. 

Dec. 

1885. 

Mch 

,  1893- 

Mch 

,  1908. 

Dec. 

1885. 

Dec. 

.  1903- 
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Evans,  Charles  T., 
Evans,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Evans,  Shepley  W., 
Evans,  Wilson  Lay, 
Evving,   D.  S., 

Faires,    Benjamin    McKinley, 
Faires,  Theodore  Wylie, 
Farnum,  Edward  S.  W., 
Farr,  Edward  Lincoln, 
Felton,   Edgar  C, 
Ferris,  Rev.  George  H..D.D., 
Fiske,  Edw.  R., 
Flagg,  Stanley  G.,  Jr., 
Fletcher,  G.  W.  B„ 
French,   Harry   B., 
Fuller,  Rev.  Horace  Fred'k, 
Futrell,  William  H., 

Gerry,  F.  R., 
Gile,  Ben  Clark,  M.D., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Godfrey,  Lincoln, 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Greene,  Ryland  W., 
Greenough,  Rev.  William, 
Guild,  Frank  S., 

Hagar,  Walter  F., 
Hale,   George,  M.D., 
Hale,  Henry  S., 
Hale,  H.  W.  K., 
Hale,  J.  Warren, 
Hall,  Amos  H., 
Harrington,   Melvin  H., 
Haseltine,  Charles  F., 
Henry,  Bayard, 
Hill,    George   H., 
Hodge,  Thomas  L., 
Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 
Houghton,  Charles  W.,  M.D. 


428  Walnut   Street. 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

12   South    Broad   Street. 

812  South    Forty-ninth   Street. 

223  South  Forty-first  Street. 

245  South  Thirteenth  Street. 

245  South  Thirteenth  Street. 

101  W.  Graver's  Lane. 

Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Haverford. 

Hamilton   Court. 

234  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

1723  Spruce  Street. 

Twelfth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

429  Arch  Street. 
Cedar  Grove,  Olney. 

928  Land  Title   Building. 

1835  Market  Street. 
1728  Chestnut  Street. 
631  Chestnut  Street. 
248  Bourse  Building. 
432  Walnut  Street. 
Franklin  Building. 
925  Walnut  Street. 
1712   Franklin    Street. 
421  Arch  Street. 

626  Westview  Street. 
4428  Paul  Street,  Frankford. 
1510  North  Broad  Street. 
1510  North  Broad  Street. 
1517  Wallace  Street. 
140  Chestnut  Street. 
112  W.  Upsal  Street,  Gtn. 
1822  Chestnut  Street. 
1438  Land  Title  Building. 
3601  Baring  Street. 
444  Stafford  Street,  Gtn. 
Lock  Haven. 
,  855  North  Broad  Street. 


Nov., 

1890. 

Mch., 

1908. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Mch., 

1908. 

Jan., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1895- 

Nov., 

1908. 

Dec, 

1899- 

Dec, 

1910. 

Oct., 

1909. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Dec, 

1904 

Mch. 

1885. 

Nov., 

1906. 

Dec  , 

1881. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec. 

1908 

Dec, 

1900. 

Nov. 

1902. 

Dec 

1890. 

Dec 

1903. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec. 

1888. 

Dec. 

1887. 

Dec. 

1888 

Dec. 

T892. 

Dec. 

1888 

Jan., 

1897 

Dec. 

1892 

Dec. 

1897 
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Hovey,  Frederick  Sherman,     Queen    Lane   Manor. 


Dec 


Howard,  Francis  A., 
Howard-Smith,   Spurrier, 
Howe,  Frank  P., 
Howe,   Herbert   M.,   M.D., 
Howlett,  Charles  E., 
Hubbard,  Charles  D., 
Huey,  Arthur   B., 
Hutchins,  J.  Warner, 

Jackson,    Lothrop, 
James,  William  P., 
Jarrett,  James  T., 
Johnson,  Alba  B., 
Johnson,  Edward  Hine, 

Keene,  Albert  A., 
Kellogg,  Hosford  D., 
Kelly,  Albert  Frederick, 
Kent,  Henry  T., 
Keyes,  D.  A., 
Kinsey,   John    L., 
Kisterbock,  John, 
Kisterbock,  Josiah,  Jr., 

La  Lanne,  Frank  Dale, 
Leonard,  Frederick  M., 
Leonard,   M.   Hayden, 
Lewis,   Francis  D., 
Lewis,   Henry  A., 
Lillie,  Lewis, 
Lillie,  Lewis  Converse, 
Lillie,  Samuel  Morris, 
Litch,    Wilbur   F.,    M.D., 
Ludington,  Charles  H.,  Jr., 
Lyman,   William   R., 


416  Walnut  Street. 

4838  Pulaski  Avenue,  Gtn. 

816   Walnut    Street. 

1622  Locust  Street. 

149  Pelham  Road. 

Wyncote. 

602  Commonwealth  Tr.  Bldg. 

728  Sansom  Street. 

Palmyra,   N.  J. 

1021   Walnut  Street. 

3625   Spring  Garden    Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

2211    Walnut    Street. 

621  Cham,  of  Com.,  Boston. 

Haverford. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

Clifton  Heights. 

St.  David's. 

1622  Spruce  Street. 

2004  Market  Street. 

Aldine   Hotel. 

214  Chestnut  Street. 

119  South  Fourth  Street. 

4243  Walnut  Street. 

934  Land  Title  Building. 

209  South  Third  Street. 

N.  W.  Cor.  Broad  and  Arch. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

328  Chestnut  Street. 

1500  Locust  Street. 

Bryn  Mawr. 

910  Chestnut  Street. 


Jan., 

iyuu. 

1883. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Apl, 

1903 

Nov., 

1906. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Oct., 

1907. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1894 

Oct., 

1903- 

Feb., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec. 

1894 

McDowell,  John  A.,  305  Philadelphia  Bank  Bldg.       Mch.,  1895 

Mackay-Smith,  Alex.,  Rt.RcY.,25i   South  Twenty-second  St.    Jan.,  1003 

Mapes,  George  E.,  1932  North  Twenty-second  St.  Dec,  1887 

Marshall,  Geo.  Morley,  M.D.,  1819  Spruce  Street.  Dec,  18 
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Mason,   E.    Porter, 
Mears,  William  A., 
Merrick,  Dwight  V., 
Merrill,  Charles  Warren, 
Merrill,  George  Irving, 
Miller,  Prof.  Leslie  W., 
Miller,  Niles  M.,  M.D., 
Mitchell,  J.   Nicholas,  M.D., 
Molten,  Robert  P., 
Monroe,   Josiah, 
Montelius,  William  Edward, 
Moody,  Carlton  M., 
Moore,  Henry  D., 
Morgan,  Frank  E., 
Morgan,  George  P., 
Mumford,  Edward  W., 
Muzzey,   Frank  W., 

Newhall,  Daniel  S., 
North,  Ralph  H., 

Ober,  Thomas  K  , 
Ober,  Thomas  K.,  Jr., 
Olmsted,  Hon.  M.  E., 

Packard,   Kent, 
Packard,  Charles  S.  W., 
Packard,  George   Randolph, 
Passmore,  Lincoln  K., 
Patterson,  Wistar  Evans, 
Peet,   Walter   F., 
Peirce,  Harold, 
Pendleton,  Frank  P., 
Pettingill,  John    D., 
Pile,  Rufus  Moody, 
Plummer,  Everett  H., 
Plummer,  Everett  H.,  Jr., 
Plummer,  William  T., 
Poole,    Charles   P., 
Porter,  Isaac,  Jr., 
Prime,  Frederick, 
Putnam,  Earl  B., 


1300  Betz  Bldg., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1722  Walnut  Street. 

2040  North  Park  Avenue. 

602  Commonwealth  Building. 

320  South  Broad  Street. 

4108  Walnut  Street. 

1505   Spruce   Street. 

6803  Emlen  Street,  Gtn. 

220  South   Broad   Street. 

524   Drexel   Building. 

1217  North  American  Bldg. 

696  Drexel  Building. 

1629  Walnut  Street. 

32  North  Front  Street. 

228  Buckingham  Place. 

1816  Spruce  Street. 

Broad   Street  Station. 
Boyer  Street,  Mt.  Airy. 

1617  North  Sixteenth  Street. 
1230  Callowhill  Street. 
Harrisburg. 

212  St.   Mark's  Square. 

Villa  Nova. 

142  South  Fourth  Street. 

925  Chestnut  Street. 

Union   League. 

1229  Erie  Avenue. 

222  Drexel  Building. 

2005  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

127  North  Thirty-third  Street. 

1610  Mount  Vernon  Street. 

512  Walnut  Street. 

4034  Walnut  Street. 

31  Simpson  Road,  Ardmore. 

1840  S.   Camac  Street. 

4809  Regent  Street. 

1008   Spruce   Street. 

1926  Spruce  Street. 
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Dec, 

1908 

Dec, 

1809. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Nov., 

1905- 

Dec, 

1907. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec 

1904. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec, 

1905- 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Dec, 

1908. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891 

Apl., 

1887. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1910 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Dec, 

1905. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Oct., 

1909. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Apl., 

1910 

Nov., 

1899. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1904. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1910 

Dec, 

1902. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1 901. 
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Randle,  George  Mather, 
Reeves,  Francis  B., 
Reynolds,  George  N., 
Richards,   Joseph   T., 
Richardson,  Hon.  H.  A., 
Risley,  Samuel  Dotis,  M.D., 
Robinson,  John  Trumbull, 
Rowland,  William  Lee, 

SafTord,  Thomas  S., 
Sanborn,   Edward  H., 
Sargent,   Winthrop, 
Schofr,   Frederic, 
Scott,  E.  Irvin, 
Scott,  Clarence  W., 
Sellers,  Coleman,  Jr., 
Sellers,  Horace  Wells, 
Shattuck,   Frank  R., 
Shattuck,   George, 
Shaw,  Frederic, 
Shaw,  William   Warren, 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  D.,  LL.D. 
Shelton,  Frederick  H., 
Sherman,  Charles  P., 
Shortridge,  N.  Parker, 
Shumway,  A.  A., 
Silvester,  Learoyd, 
Skinner,  Frank  Bevin, 
Slocum,   Dr.   Harris  A., 
Smith,   Leonard  O., 
Smith,  W.   I.  Clarke, 
Smith,  William  C, 
Smyth,  Calvin  M., 
Smyth,  Isaac  S.,  Jr., 
Snowden,  Col.  A.   Louden, 
Snowman,  Albert  E., 
Southwick,  James   L., 
Sparhawk,  John,  Jr., 
Speakman,  William  E., 
Spooner,  Alban, 
Steere,  Jonathan  M., 
Stillwell,  James  C, 
Stockwell,  Herbert  G., 


566  Drexel  Building. 

Girard  National   Bank. 

Lancaster. 

3914  Walnut  Street. 

Dover,  Del. 

1728  Chestnut  Street. 

22  South  Eighteenth  Street. 

4800  Chester  Avenue. 

Swarthmore. 

39  Fisher's  Lane,   Gtn. 

Haverford. 

3418  Baring  Street. 

Seventh  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

Seventh  and  Glenwood  Ave. 

Ardmore. 

3301  Baring  Street. 

1834  Land  Title   Building. 

132  South  Fourth  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

1635  Chestnut  Street. 

Girard  College. 

1004  Pennsylvania  Building. 

1001  Chestnut  Street. 

Wynnewood  P.  O. 

Cynwyd. 

401   Chestnut  Street. 

1900  Chestnut  Street. 

1027  Arch  Street. 

Wayne. 

6374  Drexel  Road. 

1206  Arch  Street. 

1218  Arch  Street. 

1812  Spruce  Street. 

707  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

2028  Chestnut  Street. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Beverly,  N.  J. 

Girard  Trust  Company. 

322  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

833  Land  Title  Building. 
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Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Jan., 

1911 

Mch., 

1907. 

Dec, 

1907. 

Dec, 

1907. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Nov. 

1902 

Dec, 

i89S- 

Dec, 

1894 

Dec, 

1901 

Dec, 

1896 

Dec, 

1901 

Dec, 

1889 

Dec, 

1 881 

Nov., 

1905 

Dec, 

1895 

Nov., 

1901 

Dec, 

1886 

Dec, 

1881 

May, 

1887 

Apl., 

1901 

Dec, 

1891. 

Nov., 

1901 

Dec. 

1885 

Jan., 

1904 

Nov., 

1906 

Dec. 

1896. 

Nov., 

1901 

Dec, 

1897- 

Dec, 

1894 

Dec, 

1887 

Dec, 

1883 

Dec, 

1904 

June, 

1891 

Oct., 

1903 

Jan., 

1902 

Nov., 

1901 

$eto  CnglanD  ^octet^  of  $ennWtoama 


Stone,  Hon.   Charles  W., 
Strawbriilge,  Frederic  H., 
Strawbridge,  Justus  C, 
Strout,  Charles  H., 
Stuart,  Edward  T., 
Synnott,  Thomas  W., 

Taber,  George  H., 

Tatnall,  Henry, 
Thayer,  Albert  R., 

Thomas,   Augustus, 
Thomas,  Chas.  Hennon,M.D. 
Thompson,  A.   F., 
Thompson,  Edwin  Stanley, 
Tilden,  William  T., 
Tobey,  Frank  R., 
Tomkins,  Rev.  Floyd  W.,  S.T 
Tower,  Hon.  Charlemagne, 
Treat,  Frederick  H., 
Tredick,  Edward, 
Tyler,  Sidney   F., 


Warren. 

801  Market  Street. 

801  Market  Street. 

Wayne. 

1 107  Arcade  Building. 

J2>  Manhattan  Building. 

Frick  Bldg.  Annex,  Pittsburg. 

Bryn   Mawr. 

Care     Edw.     B.     Smith     Co., 

Franklin   Bank   Bldg. 
2029  DeLancey  Place. 
,3634  Chestnut  Street. 
712  Chestnut  Street. 
Mt.  Airy. 

254  North  Front  Street. 
3942  Spruce  Street. 
D.,1904  Walnut  Street. 
228  South  Seventh  Street. 
Wayne. 

718  Cherry   Street. 
1234  Land  Title  Building. 


Van  Baun,  Wm.  Weed,  M.D.,  1404   Spruce   Street. 

Van  Lennep,  Dr.  W.  B.,  1421  Spruce  Street. 

Van  Rensselaer,  A.,  Eighteenth  and  Walnut  Sts. 


Walbridge,   T.    Chester, 
Ward,  Alfred  Lewis, 
Ward,  E.  Tillson,  M.D., 
Warren,  E.   Burgess, 
Warren,  Henry  M., 
Warren,  T.  H., 
Weaver,  Clement, 
Weitzel,  E.  Boyd, 
Weston,   Francis  E., 
Weston,  S.  Burns, 
Weaver,   Joseph  B., 
Whitaker,  Bishop   O.   W., 
White,    Prof.    John    Stuart, 
White,  Stephen  W., 
Whitcomb,  Charles  M., 


136  W.  Tulpehocken  St.,  Gtn. 

1734   Spruce   Street. 

1415  South  Broad  Street. 

2013  Spruce  Street. 

Devon. 

421  Chestnut  Street. 

1218   Chestnut   Street. 

Ridley   Park. 

1  in   Harrison  Building. 

1415  Locust  Street. 

1218   Chestnut   Street. 

4027  Walnut  Street. 

4204  Baltimore  Avenue. 

Broad  Street  Station. 

1531   Chestnut  Street. 


Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Jan., 

1904. 

Dec. 

1902. 

Dec, 

I905- 

Dec, 

1900. 

Apl., 

1910. 

Oct., 

1907. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Dec, 

1904. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Jan., 

1907. 

Nov., 

1909 

Nov., 

1899. 

Jan., 

1890. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Nov., 

1907. 

Mch. 

1895. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Jan., 

1904. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Apl., 

1910. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec. 

1905- 

Dec. 

1887 

Dec, 

1894. 

• 
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Whiting,   Frank   R., 
Williams,  Parker  S., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 
Winsor,  William   D., 
Wood,  George, 
Wood,  Grahame, 
Wood,  Richard  D., 
Wood,  Stuart, 
Wood,  Walter, 
Woodman,  George  B., 
Woodward,  Dr.  George, 
Worden,  Rev.  James  Avery, 
Wurts,  John  S., 

Zantzinger,  Clarence  Clark, 


2029  Land  Title  Building. 

Dec, 

1908. 

Wynnewood. 

Dec, 

1896. 

4028  Walnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1888. 

261  South  Fourth  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

261  South  Fourth  Street. 

Dec, 

1881. 

626  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1893. 

626  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1897- 

626  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1904. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1896. 

400  Chestnut  Street. 

Dec, 

1910 

2126  Spruce  Street. 

Dec, 

1883. 

708  North  American  Building. 

Dec, 

1899. 

4208  Walnut  Street. 

Nov., 

1901. 

6628  Greene  Street. 

Oct., 

1909. 

S.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Dec, 

1905 
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<3tOXQt  llghlep  23tgelob3  died  August  G.  He  was  born 
at  Hartford,  Ct.,  on  February  12,  1848,  of  old  Colonial 
stock,  with  a  military  ancestry.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Jane  Ashley  (Hinman)  Bigelow.  His  maternal  grand- 
father was  Royal  R.  Hinman,  Secretary  of  State  of  Con- 
necticut, and  a  geuealogist  and  local  historian  of  note  in 
that  State.  His  four  great  grandfathers,  Major  John 
Bigelow,  Captain  James  Hillyer,  General  Ephraim  Hin- 
man and  General  John  Ashley,  were  all  officers  in  the 
American  Army  during  the  Revolution.  His  ancestor, 
John  Bigelow,  married  Mary  Warner,  October  30,  1642, 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  this  being  the  first  marriage  recorded 
there.  His  son,  John,  settled  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  about 
166G. 

Mr.  Bigelow  began  his  business  life  in  New  York,  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and  for  forty  years  was  engaged  in  the  j 

life  and  fire  insurance  business  here,  earning  an  enviable 

reputation    for    probity,    fair    dealing    and    promptitude  • 

among  all  his  business  associates  and  clients,  and  was 
withal  a  general  favorite.  His  religious  activities  were  al- 
most as  great  as  his  business  ones.  He  was  an  Elder  in,  a 
charter  member  of,  and  largely  the  founder  of  the  Bethel 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
Archaeological  Society.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
New  England  Society. 

Efjeotiore  33U5S  died  March  23.  He  was  born  in  1822, 
at  Northampton,  Mass.  His  ancestors  had  come  from 
England  in  1(137,  and  were  among  the  founders  of  Spring- 
field and  Northampton  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.     His  grandfather  served  in  the  levies  of  troops  from 
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western  New  England  that  took  part  in  the  campaign 
against  Burgoyue.  Mr.  Bliss  was  educated  in  the  public 
school  of  Northampton,  and  in  a  private  school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn,  tie  entered  the  publishing  house  of  J.  H. 
Butler,  in  Northampton,  the  most  important  firm,  in  this 
business,  in  western  New  England,  but  in  1844,  left  North- 
ampton, to  accept  the  position  of  chief  clerk  with  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Butler  &  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
had  resided  in  Philadelphia  ever  since.  He  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  firm,  but  soon  established  a  business  of  his  own, 
under  the  firm  name  of  IT.  0.  Peck  and  Theodore  Bliss. 
This  firm  issued  a  number  of  important  educational  works. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Bliss  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Union  League,  which  was  founded  to  support  the 
Federal  Government.  He  was  secretary  of  the  committee 
of  the  League  whose  duty  it  was  to  organize  regiments  of 
colored  men,  in  the  hope  that  the  government  would  muster 
colored  men  into  military  service.  After  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  was  issued,  the  colored  troops  were 
accepted  as  recruits,  and  several  regiments  were  ready  for 
active  service.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  and  Gen.  Louis  Wagner 
were  among  the  members  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Bliss 
retired  from  active  business  in  1873,  owing  to  ill  health, 
which  developed  rapidly  and  made  him  a  cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  his  very  long  life.  Although  confined  to  a 
wheel  chair  and  invalid's  chamber,  he  never  ceased  to  take 
active  interest  in  public  affairs,  being  a  steady  supporter  of 
all  reform  movements  against  the  ruling  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  city  and  State.  He  was  interested  in  many 
charities,  and  contributed  towards  their  support. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  source  of  personal  pride  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  New  Englander  from  Massachusetts,  and  had 
tried  to  live  up  to  the  standards  and  traditions  of  his  Puri- 
tan ancestry.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1881  as  a  charter 
member. 
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3oi)U  %}.  (Eonberge  died  May  4.  He  was  bom  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  in  1840.  His  early  training  was  under  the  eye 
of  his  father,  Rev.  John  Kendrick  Converse,  and  his 
mother,  Sarah  Allen  Converse.  The  home  education  sup- 
plemented that  of  the  town  schools,  so  that  he  entered  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1857,  and  was  graduated  in  1801. 

Journalism  was  the  first  activity  in  which  Mr.  Converse 
earned  money.  Re  was  a  reporter  and  editorial  writer  on 
the  Burlington  Daily  and  Weekly  Times  from  1801  to  1804. 
He  went  to  Chicago  in  that  year  in  the  employ  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  Railway,  remaining  there  until  1800. 

He  then  removed  to  Altoona,  where  he  was  a  subordinate 
of  Edward  11.  Williams,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

It  was  in  1870  that  Mr.  Converse  came  to  Philadelphia, 
being  brought  here  by  Mr.  Williams,  who  had  become  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Baldwin's  Locomotive  Works. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Converse  was  confined  to  the  financial 
management  and  the  general  business  of  the  huge  plant. 
He  saw  its  output  grow  from  less  than  200  locomotives  a 
year  to  more  than  2,000  a  year,  and  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  tremendous  development  was  due  to  him. 

The  growth  of  Baldwin's,  marvelous  though  it  has  been, 
did  not  exhaust  his  time  and  energy.  He  aided  by  his 
advice,  his  money  and  his  active  directorship  many  of  the 
biggest  companies  and  interests  in  Philadelphia. 

Among  these  institutions  are  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank,  the  Philadelphia  Trust  Company,  the  Real  Estate 
Trust  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund.  Since 
1899  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
City  Trusts,  at  first  serving  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
having  in  charge  the  Girard  estate  outside  of  the  city;  and 
later  filling  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Household  Com- 
mittee. In  addition  to  these  positions  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  president  of  the  Fairmount  Park 
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Art  Association,  a  trustee  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  and 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Pine  Arts. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  Mr.  Converse  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Belief  Commission,  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  aid  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 

One  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital was  erected  entirely  at  his  expense,  and  his  benefac- 
tions to  churches,  charities  and  various  educational  and 
civic  institutions  Avere  constant  and  generous,  indicating 
large  and  broad  sympathy  with  the  progressive  humani- 
tarian and  religious  movements  of  his  day.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  philanthropists  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Converse  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Society,  en- 
gaging actively  in  its  management  for  many  years.  He 
was  President  in  1895  and  189(5. 

3&etu  Strpfjen  W.  ©ntta,©.©.  died  June  8.  He  was 
born  in  Canaan,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  his  parents  being  Rev.  John 
Jay  and  Mary  A.  Freeman  Dana.  He  was  graduated  from 
Williams  College,  Mass.,  receiving  his  diploma  in  1861.  He 
was  an  instructor  in  Hinsdale  Academy,  at  Hinsdale, 
Mass.,  for  two  years  before  entering  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Following  his  ordination  in  18G6  he  was  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Madison,  N.  Y.,  and  later  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  to  Belvidere,  N.  J.  From  Belvidere  he  came 
to  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  director 
of  Union  University,  a  trustee  of  Lincoln  University  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Extension  of  Phila- 
delphia Presbytery. 

Doctor  Dana  was  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  pastorate 
at  Walnut  Street  Church.  In  addition  to  their  pastor  and 
his  assistant,  the  Walnut  Street  Church  supports  four  mis- 
sionaries, three  of  whom  are  in  the  foreign  field.  Under 
Doctor  Dana's  ministry  the  communicant  membership  of 
the  church  increased  from  22G  to  more  than  1,200.    He  re- 
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eeived  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1880. 

Dr.  Dana's  first  wife  was  Rebecca  R.  Paul,  whom  he 
wedded  at  Pelvidere,  N.  J.,  in  1808.  He  married  his 
second  wife,  Eleanor  H.  Crocker,  in  1883.  She  and  five 
children,  William  J.,  Eleanor  E.,  Grace  R.,  Paul  and 
Henry  Trumbull  Dana,  survive. 

Dr.  Dana  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Society,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  for  many  years,  and  President  Trom  1897 
to  1900  inclusive. 

$?enrg  2Tl)roop  5?all  died  October  10.  He  was  born  in 
1880,  of  Massachusetts  ancestry.  He  was  engaged  by  the 
Pell  Telephone  Co.  as  traffic  manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
division.     Mr.  Hall  joined  the  Society  in  190(5. 

5?on.  5?enrg  ffiUJjjgt  died  November  20.  He  was  born 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  in  185G.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  who  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1879  to  1883.  Mr.  Hoyt  received  a  literary  degree 
from  Yale  University,  being  a  classmate  of  President  Taft, 
and  a  degree  in  law  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Par  in  Philadelphia.  After  his 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  he 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  and  practiced  law. 

In  1897  Mr.  Hoyt  was  appointed  Assistant  Attorney 
General  by  President  McKinley.  He  remained  in  that 
position  for  six  years,  when  President  Roosevelt,  in  1903, 
promoted  him  to  the  solicitor  generalship  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  afterward  appointed  him  counsellor 
for  the  Department  of  State,  being  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  Secretary  of  State  when  Mr.  Knox 
occupied  those  positions. 

Mr.  Hoyt  leaves  his  wife,  a  son,  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Jr. ;  Mrs. 
Philip  S.  Hichborn,  his  daughter,  and  two  younger  chil- 
dren, Morton  and  Nancy  Hoyt,  who  are  under  12  years; 
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a  third  daughter,  Mine.  Ferdinand  von  Stunim,  wife  of  the 
former  Second  Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy,  now  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Mr.  Hoyt  joined  the  Society  1001. 

2&Cu.  SSIaglano  $?0|Jt  died  September  27.  He  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  in  1838.  He  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  18(50,  and  in  1803  from  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  after  one  year  removed  to  Cincinnati 
to  take  charge  of  the  Ninth  Street  Baptist  Church. 

Three  years  later  he  took  charge  of  the  Strong  Place 
Baptist  Church,  Brooklyn,  where  he  began  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  as  a  profound  thinker,  a  scholarly 
writer  and  an  able  preacher.  In  the  hope  of  establishing 
a  great  Baptist  tabernacle  in  New  York,  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  and  com- 
menced services  in  Steinway  Hall.  It  promised  well  in 
the  beginning,  but  there  were  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Shawmut  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Boston.  The  Strong  Place  Church,  Brooklyn,  re- 
called him  to  that  important  held,  which  he  relinquished 
to  take  charge  of  the  Memorial  Baptist  Church,  Philadel- 
phia, in  1895,  serving  for  nine  years. 

Dr.  Hoyt  Avent  abroad  for  a  while,  but  retained  his  resi- 
dence here  and  has  always  been  closely  allied  with  local 
religious  affairs. 

Dr.  Hoyt  was  a  great  lecturer  and  a  prolific  writer,  hav- 
ing produced  many  books  and  pamphlets  on  religious  sub- 
jects and  having  contributed  largely  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals.     He  joined  the  Society  in  1899. 

3ohjt  fHarSton,  6th,  died  January  31.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Rear-Admiral  John  Marston,  5th,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Anna  Marston,  nee  Randall,  and  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1833.     He  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  Mar- 
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ston,  3rd,  who  was  commissioned  Lieutenant,  Royal  Army, 
serving  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg,  and  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  who  was  one  of  the  Boston  "  tea  party,''  and  also 
a  member  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  grandson  of  Lieuten- 
ant John  Marston,  4th,  (1756-184(5),  of  the  Massachusetts 
Artillery.  His  father,  John  Marston,  5th,  was,  on  recom- 
mendation of  former  President  John  Adams,  appointed 
midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  in  1813;  then  be- 
came Passed  Midshipman,  Lieutenant,  and  Commander  in 
1841.  In  18(!2  he  was  in  command  of  the  larger  ships  of 
the  U.  S.  squadron  in  Hampton  Doads,  Va.,  when  the  Con- 
federate iron-clad  "  Merrimac  "  destroyed  the  Federal 
sloop-of-war  "  Cumberland."  In  July,  1802,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Captain,  and  Rear-Admiral,  retired  list,  in  1881. 
Mr.  Marston's  education  was  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Epis- 
copal Academy  of  Philadelphia.  In  1803  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
continued  to  represent  that  company  until  1868,  when  he 
was  appointed  a  general  agent  of  the  New  England  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Boston,  continuing  as  such 
until  September,  1906,  when,  after  a  connection  of  nearly 
forty  years,  he  was  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Marston 
was  an  active  and  zealous  churchman.  He  was  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Sunday  School  Lenten  offering  for  missions, 
from  which  source  during  the  last  thirty  years  about 
|2,000,000  was  raised  for  that  purpose.  He  was  a  vestry- 
man of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  and 
also  of  St.  John's  Church,  Lower  Merion,  Pa.  He  was  a 
hereditary  member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  Commandery  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  by  right  of  the  services  of  his  father;  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Society  of 
the  War  of  1812,  Naval  Commandery,  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Merion  Cricket  Club.  Mr.  Mar- 
ston was  enrolled  a  member  of  this  Society  in  March,  1800, 
and  is  succeeded  in  membership  by  his  son,  John  Marston, 
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7th,  and  by  his  grandson,  Lieutenant  John  Marston,  8th, 
U.  S.  M.  C. 

lErneSt  21.  Ehompgon  died  April  28.  He  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1851.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
Polytechnic  Institute,  in  that  city,  and  two  years  later  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  enter  the  employ  of  a  chemical  and 
dyewood  house  and  afterward  became  connected  with  the 
firm  of  Cummings  &  Patterson,  leather  manufacturers,  and 
then  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Wright  under 
the  name  of  Wright  &  Thompson,  importers  of  goatskins 
and  sheepskins.  After  a  successful  operation  for  about 
seven  years,  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Mr. 
Thompson  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Lawrence  John- 
son &  Co.,  importers  and  exporters.  Thirteen  years  after, 
in  1907,  he  organized  a  corporation  known  as  the  Thomp- 
son-Adams Leather  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president.  He 
joined  the  Society  in  1905. 

Charle0  $.  burner,  {&M.  died  April  12.  He  was 
born  in  Hartford,  in  182(5,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Elder 
Webster,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England.  After 
his  graduation  from  Yale  University,  he  attended  Jefferson 
Medical  College  in  this  city  and  since  that  time  has  made 
Philadelphia  his  home. 

He  married  Miss  Julia  Mather,  of  Hartford,  who  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  Richard  Mather,  fatber  of  Cotton 
Mather.  Mrs.  Turner  survives  her  husband,  and  he  leaves 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hooker,  of  Hartford,  and 
two  grandchildren,  Miss  Rosalie  Hooker  and  Master 
Roland  Mather  Hooker.  Mrs.  Hooker's  husband  is  the 
Mayor  of  Hartford. 

Among  the  societies  to  which  Dr.  Turner  belonged  and 
in  which  he  was  actively  interested  were  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  the  Founders  and  Patriots,  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Mayflower  Society,  and  the  New  England 
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Society.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine  and  for  many  years  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  sessions  of  that  body. 

Dr.  Turner  was  active  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  being 
for  forty  years  an  elder  of  the  18th  and  Arch  streets 
Church,  and  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Education. 

Of  music  Dr.  Turner  was  specially  fond  and  was  well 
known,  not  only  as  an  instrumentalist,  but  as  a  composer 
of  no  mean  ability.  In  1909  he  and  Mrs.  Turner  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  in  the  same  house  and  room  in  Hart- 
ford, in  which  they  had  been  married.  For  the  occasion  Dr. 
Turner  composed  "  The  Golden  Wedding  Waltz,"  which 
was  played  by  the  orchestra  present,  and  which  has  since 
been  highly  praised  by  musical  critics. 

Dr.  Turner  took  an  active  interest  in  all  efforts  to  further 
interest  in  music  in  this  city,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  president  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  New  England  Society. 

©e  Jorest  3SCtllarti,  JE.3B.  died  October  15.  He  was 
born  at  Newington,  Conn.,  in  1846.  He  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  H.  and  Sarah  Maria  (Deming)  Willard,  both  of 
his  parents  being  descended  from  families  which  were 
closely  identified  with  the  development  of  America  in  the 
Colonial  period.  His  preparatory  education  was  received 
at  the  Hartford  High  School  and  he  entered  Yale  in  18(53. 
He  entered  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1807. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the 
University  in  1871,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from 
Lafayette  in  1882.  Dr.  Willard  early  selected  surgery  as 
his  chosen  branch  of  medical  practice  and  from  the  time 
he  graduated  in  1807  up  to  his  death  he  was  continuously 
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connected  with  the  anatomical  and  surgical  departments  of 
the  University.  Prior  to  his  graduation  in  medicine,  dur- 
ing the  (1ivil  War,  he  served  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission  at  City  Point  and 
Petersburg. 

In  spite  of  his  professional  engagements,  he  always 
found  time  for  much  outside  work,  and  he  was  the  author 
of  many  original  articles  published  in  various  medical 
journals,  and  member  of  a  large  number  of  organizations, 
boards,  hospitals,  etc. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Society. 
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N  A  M  E. 

Admitted. 

Aldrich,  Silas, 

Dec, 

1896. 

Allen,    Francis    Olcott, 

Dec, 

1897. 

Allyn,   Isaac   VV., 

Nov., 

1894. 

Andres,  Hiram, 

Dec, 

1895. 

Atwood,  J.  Ward, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Baker,  George  D.,   D.D., 

Dec, 

1900. 

Barker,   Eben   F., 

Dec, 

1882. 

Barrows,  William   Eliot, 

Nov., 

1896. 

Bartol,   B.   H., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Bates,  Francis  G., 

Nov., 

1901. 

Batterson,  H.  G.,  D  D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Beck,   J.    Augustus, 

Apl., 

1901. 

Bement,  William   B., 

Dec, 

1887. 

Bentley,   Henry, 

Dec, 

1891. 

Biddle,  A.  Sydney, 

Jan., 

1890. 

Bigelow,  George  A., 

Dec, 

188 1. 

Bliss,  Theodore, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Blynn,  Henry, 

Jan., 

1894. 

Boardman,   George  Dana,  D.D 

.,           Dec, 

1881. 

Bowles,   P.    P., 

Dec, 

1885. 

Bradford,    Samuel, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Bradley,  J.   W., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Breed,  William  P.,   D.D., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Brown,   Samuel    C, 

Dec, 

1887. 

Butler,  John  M., 

Dec, 

1886. 

Caldwell,  Frederick  L., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Caldwell,  Seth,  Jr., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Caldwell,   Stephen  A., 

Dec, 

188 1. 

Claghorn,   James   L., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Clapp,  E.  Herbert, 

Jan., 

1889. 

Clark,   Clarence  H., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Clark,  Edwin  W., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Coffin,    Lemuel, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Colburn,  Arthur, 

Dec, 

1892. 

Collins,  J.   C, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Converse,  John  H., 

Jan., 

1882. 

Cooke,  Jay, 

Dec, 

1886. 

Died. 


Oct.,    i 

905- 

Dec,    i 

909. 

Feb.,    i 

896. 

May,    i 

898. 

Feb.,    i 

888. 

Dec, 

903- 

Feb.,    j 

908. 

July, 

901. 

Feb., 

888. 

Mch.,  ] 

904. 

Mch., 

903- 

Sept., 

908. 

Oct.,    i 

897. 

Sept., 

895. 

Apl.,     ) 

891. 

Mch., 

1910. 

Nov.,   i 

908. 

Apl., 

1903- 

Mch.,  ] 

899. 

Aug., 

[885. 

, 

[883. 

Feb., 

[889. 

Oct., 

1891. 

May, 

[904. 

Jan., 

[885. 

June, 

[900. 

Aug., 

[890. 

Aug., 

[884. 

Nov., 

[895 

Mch., 

[906. 

Apl., 

[904 

Jan., 

[89s 

July, 

[901 

Sept., 

1900 

May, 

1910 

Feb., 

1905. 
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Name. 
Dadmun,    George   A., 
Dana,  Stephen  W.,  D.D., 
Darlington,  Joseph   G., 
Darrah,  John  C, 
Davis,  Henry, 
Davis,    Henry   Corbit, 
Dorr,  Dalton, 
Dwight,  Edmund  P., 

Edson,  Alfred  H., 
Elkins,  William  L., 
Elwell,  Joseph   S., 
Elwyn,  Alfred  L., 
Emery,  Titus  S., 

Felton,    Samuel    M., 
Fisher,   Ellicott, 
Fletcher,  George  A., 
Freedley,  Angelo  T., 
Fuller,  J.  C, 

Galvin,  T.   P., 

Getchell,  Frank  H.,  M.D., 

Gile,  Gen.  George  W., 

Goodell,  A.  W., 

Goodwin,   D.   R.,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

Goodwin,  H.  Stanley, 

Hacker,   William, 
Hackett,  Horatio  B., 
Haddock,   Daniel,  Jr., 
Haddock,   Stanley  B., 
Hall,  Henry  Throop, 
Harding,   John    A., 
Harrington,   Edwin, 
Hazeltine,  Ward  B., 
Haven,    Charles    E. 
Hehard,    Charles, 
Henry,   Charles  W., 
Higbee,   Dr.  E.   E., 
Hinckley,  Isaac, 
Hine,  Elmore  C,  M.D., 


Admitted. 


Dec,  I 

88i. 

Dec,  ) 

88i. 

Mch.,  i 

893- 

Dec,  i 

881. 

Dec,  i 

882. 

Nov.,  i 

898. 

Nov.,  i 

883. 

Feb.,  i 

888. 

Dec,  ] 

892. 

Dec,  i 

891. 

Dec,  i 

881. 

Dec,  ] 

881. 

Dec,  i 

888. 

Jan.,  i 

882. 

Feb.,  ] 

897. 

Nov.,  i 

890. 

Dec,  i 

904. 

Dec,  ] 

882. 

Dec,  ] 

883. 

Dec,  ] 

881. 

Apl.,  ] 

887. 

Dec,  ] 

881. 

Dec,  i 

881. 

Dec,  ] 

887. 

Dec,  ] 

881. 

Jan.,  i 

889. 

Dec,  i 

881. 

Dec,  ] 

886. 

Dec, 

[906. 

Dec,  ] 

892. 

Dec,  i 

887. 

Dec. 

881. 

Dec. 

tS83. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec, 

1889 

Mch., 

1884 

Dec, 

1883 

Dec. 

1 881 

D 

ED. 

Oct., 

1888. 

June, 

19 10. 

Mch., 

I908. 

Jan., 

1887. 

June, 

1889. 

Jan., 

I90I. 

Feb., 

I9<JI. 

May, 

1903. 

July, 

1902. 

Nov., 

I903- 

Mch., 

1892. 

Mch., 

1884. 

Apl., 

I894- 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

IO08. 

Dec, 

I902. 

May, 

1907. 

Oct., 

1904. 

Apl., 

1892. 

June, 

1907. 

Feb., 

1896. 

Apl., 

1900. 

Mch., 

l800. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Mch., 

1898. 

July, 

I905- 

Jan., 

189O. 

Jan., 

1900. 

Oct., 

1910. 

Oct., 

1904. 

Sept., 

189I. 

Mch. 

l8S6. 

Sept. 

1800. 

June, 

I902. 

Nov., 

1903- 

Dec, 

1889. 

Mch. 

1888. 

Mch. 

189? 
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Name. 
Holden,  Francis  M., 
Holman,   Andrew  J., 
Holman,    William   A., 
Horn,  Austin  S., 
Hovey,    Franklin    S., 
Hoyt,   Henry   M., 
Hoyt,  Rev.  Wayland, 

Ide,   Charles   K., 
Ingham,    William    H., 

Jackson,   Charles  M., 

Kelly,  William  D., 
Kenney,  Henry  F., 
Kimball,   Fred  J., 
Kimball,   Frederick  S., 
Kingsbury,   C.   A.,   M.D. 
Kingsley,    E.    F., 
Kingsley,  J.  E., 
Kingsley,   William  T  , 

Ladd,  Westray, 
Lamson,  A.  D., 
Lewis,   Henry, 
Lewis,  Henry  M., 
Little,  Amos  R., 
Lockwood,  E.  Dunbar, 

Marcus,  W.  N., 
Marston,  John, 
Merchant,  Clarke. 
Merrick,   Thomas    B., 
Moody,  William  F., 
Morrell,  Daniel  J., 
Moulton,  Byron  P., 
Murphy,    Francis    W., 

Nevin,    Charles   W., 
Newton,  Charles  C, 

Orne,  Edward  B., 
Osborne,  Edwin, 


Admitted. 

D 

ED. 

Dec, 

1903. 

Feb., 

I908. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Oct., 

l89I. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1904. 

Sept., 

I906. 

Dec, 

1883. 

July, 

1896. 

Nov., 

1901 

Nov., 

I9IO. 

Dec, 

1899 

Sept., 

I9I0. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Apl., 

1885. 

Mch., 

1896. 

Jan., 

I903- 

Dec, 

1881. 

Oct., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1892 

Dec, 

I009. 

Dec, 

1881 

Jan., 

1908. 

Dec, 

1882 

July, 

1903. 

Dec, 

1881 

Feb., 

1894. 

Dec, 

1881 

Oct., 

l89I. 

Dec, 

1881 

Sept., 

1899. 

Dec, 

1881 

June, 

189O. 

Dec, 

1881 

June, 

l893. 

Oct., 

1897 

Aug., 

1909. 

Dec, 

1885 

Nov., 

l892. 

Dec, 

1881 

Oct., 

1886. 

Dec, 

1881 

Jan., 

I906. 

Dec, 

1881 

Dec, 

I906. 

Dec, 

1881 

Dec, 

I89I. 

Dec, 

1887 

June, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Jan.,  191 

Oct., 

1901 

May, 

I904. 

Dec, 

1881 

June, 

1902. 

Dec, 

1890 

Jan., 

1899 

Dec, 

1881 

Aug., 

1885. 

Jan., 

1888 

Dec, 

1909. 

Dec, 

1885 

Sept., 

I894- 

Nov. 

1894 

Nov., 

I908. 

Dec, 

1894 

June, 

I906. 

Jan., 

1882 

Aug., 

1884. 

Dec, 

1889 

, 

I9OO. 

10. 
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$ameg   of    2Decea#eD    jmcmbetg    of   ttye 


i 


Name. 
Passmore,  J.  A.  M., 
Patten,   William, 
Paulding,   Tattnall, 
Peabody,  George   F., 
Perkins,    Henry, 
Pitkin,  H.   W., 
Plumb,  Fayette  R., 
Pratt,   William   A., 
Pulsifer,  Sidney, 

Ranney,  Charles  H., 
Rathbun,   Robert   P., 
Reed,  Charles  D., 
Roberts,   Hiram  C, 
Robinson,    Frank   W., 
Rollins,    Edward   A., 
Russell,  Winfield  S., 

Sanger,  Edward  G., 

Scollay,  John, 

Scott,  T.  Seymour, 

Scranton,  Edward  S., 

Shackford,  John  W., 

Shapleigh,  E.  B.,  M.D., 

Shapley,   Rufus   E., 

Shippen,   Edward, 

Smith,  Charles  Emory, 

Smith,   Edward  Clarence, 

Smith,  Frank  Percy, 

Smith,   Louis   Herbert, 

Smith,  Robert  Hobart, 

Smith,  Winthrop   B., 

Sparhawk,  John, 

Stacey,  M.  P., 

Stephenson,  Walter  B., 

Stevens,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Bacon, 

Stillwell,   Albert   H„ 

Straw,  Harry  C, 

Sumner,  Alfred  W., 

Swan,  Baxter  C, 

Taylor,  Horace  E., 
Tenney,  John, 


Admitted. 

Oct., 

1902. 

June, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1902. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Mch., 

1893. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Nov., 

1899. 

Apl., 

1887. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Apl., 

1888. 

Nov., 

1899. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1881 

Apl., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan., 

1891. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Nov., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan., 

1888. 

Died. 


Mch.,  1 

903. 

July, 

892. 

Mch.,  i 

907. 

Mch., 

885. 

Dec,  ) 

889. 

Nov., 

889. 

Jan., 

90S- 

Sept., 

904. 

Mch., 

884. 

Feb., 

897. 

Feb., 

899 

Mch., 

889. 

July, 

904. 

Apl., 

891. 

Sept., 

885. 

Sept., 

884. 

June, 

907. 

June, 

890. 

Jan., 

901. 

Dec, 

897. 

June, 

1905. 

Dec, 

1892 

Feb., 

1906 

Mch., 

[904. 

Jan., 

[908. 

Nov., 

1889. 

Sept., 

[894. 

, 

[901. 

Mch., 

[909. 

Dec, 

[885. 

May, 

1889. 

May, 

[888. 

Mch., 

1901. 

June, 

[887. 

Oct., 

1905 

Nov., 

[887 

Jan., 

1898 

Nov., 

[892 

Dec, 

[908 

Mch., 

1905 

[134] 


&t\x>  CnglauD  £>octet?  of  penngvltoattta 


Name. 
Terry,   Arthur  L., 
Thomas,  A.   R.,  M.D., 
Thomas,  Rufus  R., 
Thompson,   Albert    K., 
Thompson,  Benjamin, 
Thompson,  Ernest  A., 
Thompson,  E.  O., 
Tilden,  Walter  H., 
Tower,  Charlemagne, 
Towne,  Nathan  P., 
Tredick,  Charles, 
Trumbull,  H.  Clay,  D.D  , 
Tucker,   Roswell   D., 
Turner,  Charles  P.,  M.D., 
Tyler,  George  F., 

Vanuxem,  Louis  C, 

Wattles,  John  D., 
Wayland,   Francis   L., 
Wayland,  Rev.  H.  L., 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Wentworth,  J.   Langdon, 
Weston,   Rev.   Henry  G., 
Wetherill,  John  Price, 
Weygandt,    Cornelius    N., 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
Whittlesey,  Mills, 
Willard,  De  Forest,  M.D., 
Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H., 
Williams,  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Windsor,  Henry, 
Wood,   George  A., 
Woods,  Rev.  Byron  A., 


Admitted. 


Dec, 

111  ri). 

1 891. 

Jan., 

1894- 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Mch. 

1905- 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1899- 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1903 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1905. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Dec, 

1905- 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

June, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Died. 


Oct., 

1898. 

Oct., 

189S. 

Sept., 

1896. 

Jan., 

1894. 

May, 

1908. 

Apl, 

1910. 

Mch., 

1901. 

Mch., 

1899. 

July, 

1889. 

Apl., 

1909. 

July, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1903 

June, 

1883. 

Apl., 

1910. 

Sept., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1903- 

Mch., 

1893. 

Dec, 

1905- 

Nov., 

1898. 

Aug., 

1909. 

May, 

1897. 

Feb., 

1909. 

Sept., 

1888. 

Feb., 

1907- 

Jan., 

1909 

Sept., 

1906. 

Oct., 

1910. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Jan., 

1899- 

Oct., 

1889. 

Mch., 

1882 

Sept., 

1897. 
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